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‘For the Presbytenan. 
DEFENCE OF THE GOSPEL. 


I am set for the Defence of the Gospel. Phil. i. 17. 
(Continued.) | 

4. The gospel also teaches justification by 
Being justified 
by their faith, we have peace with God through 
our Lord Jesus Christ. Rom. v. 1. Faith, as 
our act, does not justify us, or faith itself is not 
accounted to us for righteousness unto justifica- 
tios, for then justification would be of works, 


~ which is directly contrary to the Scriptures and 


our Confession and Catechisms. Says the Con- 
fession, Chap. xi. Sec. 2, “Faith is the alone 
instrument of justification ; and the larger Cat. 
2. 73, “ Faith justifies a sinner in the sight of 
God, not because of those other graces which 
do always accompany it, or of good works that 
are the fruits of it; nor asifthe grace of faith, 
or any act thereof, were imputed to him for jus- 
tification ; but only as it is an instrument, by 


which he receiveth and applieth Christ and fis 


theirs. Our sins were imputed to Christ, i. e. 


unto us wisdom, and righteousness, and sancti- 
oti and redemption. 1 Cor. i. 30. So our 


will rake an everlasting covenant with them, 


righteousness.” Faith is the medium of justifica- 
tion. It is that by which we lay hold on Christ’s 
righteousness ; and when we thus lay hold of 
that righteousness, we are forgiven, and justified, 
we are accounted innocent, we are treated as if 
Christ’s righteousness were ours. In other 
words, the righteousness of Christ is imputed to 
us. The sin of Adam is imputed to his pos- 
terity, i. e. they are treated as tf it were theirs ; 
and if so treated, there must be some sense in 
which it is accounted to them and in which it is 


he was treated as if they were his; and so he 
was made sin for us, who knew no sin, that we 
might be made the righteousness of God in him. 
2 Cor. v. 21. And when we believe, his right- 
eousness is imputed to us, i. e. we are treated as 
if it were ours, and made partakers of all its 
eb ts Thus Jesus Christ is of God made 


Shorter Cat. Q. 33, ‘ Justification is an act of 
Ged’s free grace, wherein he pardoneth all our 
sins, and accepteth us as righteous in his sight 
only for the righteousness of Christ imputed to 
us, and received by faith alone.” So says Paul 


in iii. 9, of his epistle, “‘ And be found in him not: 


having mine own righteousness, which is of the 
law, but that which is through the faith of Christ, 
the righteousness which is of God by faith. 
And more particularly in the Confession. Chap. 
xi. Sec. 1, 2, “* Those whom God effectually 
calleth, he also freely justifieth ; not by infusing 
righteousness into them, but by pardoning their 
sins, and by accounting and accepting their per- 
sons as righteous: not for any thing wrought in 
them, or done by them, but for Christ’s sake 
alone: not by imputing faith itself, the act of 
believing, or any other evangelical obedience to 
them, as their righteousness; but by tmputeng 
the obedience and satisfaction of Christ unto 
them, they receiving and resting on him and his 
righteousness by faith: which faith they have 
not of themselves, it is the gift of God. Faith, 
thus recciving and resting on Christ and_ his 
righteousness, isalone the instrument of justifica- 
tion; yet it is not alone in the person justified, 
but is ever accompanied with all other saving 
graces, and is no dead faith; but worketh by 
Jove.”.—I would request you to read attentively 
the xi. chapter of the Confession, which treats 
of justification; and also Q.70—73 of the larger 

5. Again: The gospel teaches the perseve- 
rance of the saints. They who are renewed 
and justified, will be kept by the power of God, 
through faith, unto salvation. 1 Pet. i.5. ‘They 
who are predestinated, and called, and justified, 


hath foreordained whatsoever comes to pass.” 
In Eph. i. 11, 12, we read, ** Predestinated ac- 
cording to the purpose of him who worketh all 
things after the counsel of his own will.” Says 
Ps. xxxiii. 11, ** The counsel of the Lord stand- 
eth for ever, the thoughts of his heart to all gen- 
erations.” Ig Isa. xIvi. 9, 10, it is written, “ I am 
God, declaring the end from the beginning, and 
from ancient times the things that are not yet 
done, saying, My counsel shall stand, and I will 
do all my Our Confession, chap. iii. 
sec. 1, teaches, ** God from all eternity did by 
the most wise and holy counsel of his own will, 
ald and unchangeably ordain whatsoever 
comes to pass; yet so as thereby neither is 
God the author of sin; nor is violence offered 
to the will of the Wpatures, nor is the liberty 
or contingency of second causes taken away, 
but rather established.”’ See also the Larger Cat. 
Q. 12. 
7. In one uord, the gospel which Paul 
preached, was the gospel of salvation by grace, 


| and its doctrines are the doctrines of grace— 


doctrines which radiate from the cross of Christ; 
which give God all the glory of our salvation ; 
which have no confidence in the flesh; which 
rejoice only in Christ Jesus, and the Spirit of 
all grace; doctrines which the carnal heart de- 
spises, but which are the life and soul of spiri- 
tual religion. The preaching of the cross is to 
them that perish foolishness; but unto them 
which are saved it is the power of God, 1 Cor. 
i. 18. ‘ But the natural man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God, for they are fool- 
ishness unto him; neither can he know them, 
because they are spiritually discerned.” 1 Cor. 
ii. 14. And saith Paul in Eph. ii. 8—10, ‘ For 
by grace are ye saved through faith, and that 
not of yourselves ; it is the gift of God; not of 
works, lest any man should boast. For we are 
his workmanship, created in Christ Jesus unto 
good works, which God hath before ordained 
that we should walk in them.” : ae 
Such is a brief view of some of the promi- 
nent truths of the gospel. This is the gospel to 
be defended ; defended by the individuals of 
which the Church is composed, and by the 
Church in her associated capacity. Let us now 
consider, 
Il. The defence of the gospel. 
1. This implies a proper explanation, pre- 
sentation, and enforcement of the gospel. The 
facts, doctrines, and dutiesof the gospel sys- 
tem are to be set forth with clearness and pro- 
minence. Nothing is to be concealed or kept 
out of-view. The law is to have its proper 
place, that it may do the office of a school mas- 
ter to bring us unto Christ. The utter impos- 
sibility of justification by the deeds of the law 
is to be unequivocally announced. The way of 
salvation through Jesus Christ is to be clearly 
pointed out, that none need err respecting it. 
Indeed, the way of life should be so clearly 
delineated that none can mistake it, unless wil- 
fully blind and perverse. Men should be taught 
that Jesus Christ is the only Mediator between 
God and man; the only way of access to the 
Father, and of acceptance with him; and the 
duty-of closing with Christ should be urged by 
every motive authorized in the word of God. 
All the motives which can, should be brought 
to bear with concentrated energy upon the sin- 
ner’s heart. Justice should threaten, and love 
and mercy plead. Hell should alarm, and hea- 
ven woo. Every excuse should be taken away, 
every plea removed, every refuge destroyed, 
that every mouth may be stopped, and all the 
world become guilty before God. All should 
be made to feel that though dependent, abso- 
lutely and entirely dependent, upon the grace of 
God, yet every emergency is provided for in 
the gospel.plan. No duty is required, but there 


I am set 


ready; the invitation is given; the Spirit is 
promised ; the sinner is to ask that he may re- 
ceive, to seek that he may find, to knock that 
it may be opened. And if he will not ask, nor 
seek, nor knock, he perishes justly; his guilt 
ison his own head; and he goes down to per- 
dition, ** unanointed, unannealed,” with endless 
curses on his head, and without excuse! The 
bitter reproach of his conscience will be, while 
eternal ages roll on, O sinner, thou hast de- 
stroyed thyself! He will feel that it was not 
a persuasion of any defect or deficiency in the 
atonement, nor of any obstacle imposed by the 
purposes of God, nor a sense of inability, that 
kept him from the Saviour; but a wicked 
aversion to duty, and the plan of salvation 
through Jesus Christ. 

2. Again: The gospel is to be supported by 
argument, and defended when attacked. It is 


will also be glorified. Rom. viii. 29, 30, 35—39. 
Nothing can separate them from the love of 


not enough to make a simple and bare state- 
ment of the facts, doctrines, and duties of the 


Christ. Assin hath reigned unto death, even so 
shall grace reign, through righteousness, unto 
eternal life, by Jesus Christ our Lord. Rom. v. 
21. Says Paul to the Philippians in the sixth 
verse of this chapter, ‘‘ Being confident of this 
very thing, that he which hath begun a good 
work in you will -perform it until the day of 
Jesus Christ.” Says Jesus, in John x. 28, 29, 
“And I give unto them eternal life; and they 
shall never perish, neither shall any pluck 
them out of my hand. My Father, which gave 
them me, is greater than all: and no man is 
able to pluck them out of my Father’s hand. 
See also 1 John iii. 9; 1 Pet. i. 5, 9; Job xvii. 
9: and Jer. xxxii. 4. ‘Their perseverance is 
secured by the decrce of election, the covenant 
of grace, the promises of God, and the inter- 
cession of Christ. It is perseverance in holi- 
ness, not insin. Of course the tendency of the 
doctrine is purifying and elevating, and gives 
no license to indulgence. They who take occa- 
sion from it to slacken their watchfulness, or to 
commit sin, do practically contradict the doc- 
trine which they profess to hold, and prove that 
they are yet in the gall of bitterness and in the 
bond of iniquity. Acts viii. 23. The doctrine 
is this eXpressed in Jer. xxxii. 38—40, And | 


that I will not turn away from them to do them 
good; but I will put my fear in their hearts, 
that they shall not depart from me. And in our 
Confession, chap. xvii. “ ‘They whom God hath 
accepted in his Beloved, effectually called and 
sanctified by his Spirit, can neither totally nor 
finally fall away trom the state of grace; but 
shall certainly persevere therein to the end, and 
be eternally saved. This perseverance of the 
saints depends, not upon their free-will, but upon 
the immutability of the decree of election, flow- 
ing from the free and unchangeable love of God 
the Father ; upog the efficacy of the merit and 
intercession o! Jesus Christ ; the abiding of the 
Spirit and of the seed of God within them ; and 
the nature of the covenant of grace: from all 
which ariseth, also the certainty and infallibility 
thereof.” See also Larger Cat. Q. 79. 

6. Another gospel truth 73, that nothing oc- 
curs without the Divine permisston—nothing 
which God could not prevent, did‘ he see best, 
on the whole, not to permit it—and he permits 
nothing which he will not overrule to his own 
glory, and the best good of his boundless king- 
dom. He might have prevented the existence 
of sin; but he saw proper to determine its per- 
mission, and yet in perfect consistency with 
man’s responsibility and accountability ; for his 
purposes harmonize with our freedom. By the 
decree of God we are free moral agents; and 
we do necessarily what we do freely. Says 
the Shorter Cat. Q. 7, “* The decrees of God are 
his eternal purpose, according to the counsel of 


gospel. ‘This will do when the public mind is 
favourably disposed toward it, and especially 
when the Spirit of God is moving on the: hearts 
ofthe people. Then, often, the simplest views 
of truth are the best, most convincing, and efhi- 
cient. Yet even then, arguments have their 
place, and their use. It is well for all to un- 
derstand the foundation on which their faith is 
built; to know how to repel the insidious at- 
tacks of enemies and opposers; and how to 
a give a convincing answer to every man 
who asks a reason of ‘the hope that isin them, 
or the basis of their theological system. By ar- 
guments, then, the gospel is to be supported. 
These are to be drawn from reason, from the 
analogy of nature and providence, but chiefly 
from the Scriptures. This is our strong hold. 
Here stand the mighty props of our faith. No 
Samson can pull down these pillars, and over- 
throw ourtemple. ‘They are sustained by ever- 
lasting arms; and the temple of our faith stands 
unshaken and immoveable. amid the rage and 
dash of elements, and the crush of worlds !— 
Yet there are those who raise their puny arms 
against this fabric, not knowing that they con- 
tend with God. Against these we are to hurl 
our weapons ; not the weapons of a carnal war- 
fare. We are to defend the gospel against 
those who oppose or pervert it. We are to 
bring forth our strong arguments, and show 
that itis the eternal truth. We are to demon- 
strate that it is what God has spoken, the truth, 
and no lie, no cunningly devised fable. _ 


But why should we stand wholy on the de- 
fensive? Why not carry the war into the en- 
emy’s camp, demolish his strong holds, destroy 
his works, and leave him unprotected and harm- 
less? Believe me, we should; we are called to 
this work ; for 

3. The defence of the gospel implies ag- 
gressive movements. Efforts are to be made to 
propagate the gospel, and extend its influence 
and power. Such efforts were made by Paul, 
and the primitive Christians. Weare not to be 
content with present achievements; content 
with barely holding our own; we are to go on, 
from conquering to conquer, achieving victory 
after victory over the powers of darkness. Said 
the ascending Saviour, Go ye into all the world, 
teach all nations, preach the gospel to every 
creature. One of the very best ways to com- 
bat error, is to preach and propagate the truth. 
We are to preach the truths which are.the re- 
verse of prevailing errors, and show the har- 
mony of these truths with the unerring word. 
We are to preach the truth in all its fulness, 
simplicity, and power, that the rising spirit of 
infidelity may be laid; that the bold front of 
impiety may be rebuked; that the spreading 


is grace for its performance. All things are] 


be enlightened, reformed, converted to 
It seems to me the Church, in her associated, 
organized capacity, or through her organiza- 
tion, is called on to enlist in these efforts.— 
Other denominations have their distinctive or- 
ganizations; and why should not we? And if 
we have them, thy should we not sustain them? 
* * * Our ecclesiastical organization is ad- 
mirably:adapted to such efforts. We have our 
judicatories one above another, covering the 
whole ground, and ready organized to act as 
parent and auxiliary associations. Our Church 
sessions, together with the deacons, ave just the 
best Boards of Managers for all our benevo- 
lent operations .in particular congregations.— 
They can send up their collections to the Pres-. 
byteries, (or directly to the Boards,) and the 
Presbyteries to the General Assembly, (or to the 
Boards of the Assémbly,) which can and does 
oversee and control the whole. Our Assembly 
has its Boards of Missions, Foreign and Domes- 
tic; its Board of Education; its Board of Pub- 
lication ; and its Theological Seminaries. These 
should all be vigorously sustained by all our 
pastors, elders, deacons, churches. Every lover 
of our branch of the Zion of God; every one 
who admires and loves our excellent ecclesias- 
tical system, as scriptural and apostolic, should 
co-operate with an undivided heart with all our 
Boards and Seminaries. ‘The Board of Publi- 
cation, in particular, should be cherished with 
liberal and prayerful solicitude. Its series of 
Books, Tracts, and Catechisms, are truly ex- 
cellent. Some of them should be placed in 
every family in our land; and when once gen- 
erally diffused, they must exert a powerful and 
a salutary influence. Every pastor and stated 
supply should keep a catalogue of them sus- 
pended in his study, and a full assortment on 
hand for the supply of his people; and all gur 
members should exert themselves to give these 
works a wide circulation over the country. 
have spoken of movements to 
be made by the Church in her organized ca- 
pacity. But it is not to be forgotten, that there 
must be individual and personal, as well as 
associated efforts. We are not to lose sight of 
our individual, personal, responsibility. ‘There 
is something for every one to do. We must 
fill our appropriate and appointed spheres, and 


discharge our appropriate and appointed du-} 


ties. We are to employ the pulpit and the 
press; totalk, andlabour,andpray,andgive. We 
are to enlist in the Sabbath school, the Bible, 
and Catechetical class ; in Tract and Bible dis- 
tribution, and the circulation of religious books ; 
and, strive, in every becoming way, to interest 
sinners in the gospel, and lead them to Jesus 
Christ. The officers of the Church are to see 
that her children are taught her catechisms ; 
and parents should discharge their obligations 
to teach their children the knowledge of the 
Scriptures, and the doctrines of our standards, 
ailigently inculcating the admirable summary 
contained in the Shorter Catechism. This is 
fortifying the mind against the assaults of er- 
ror, a most effectual defence of the gospel. 

4. Again: To defend the gospel, we are to 
keep the Church pure. First pure, then peuce- 
able, should be our motto. Jas. iii. 17. Set for 
the defence of the. gospel, we should beware of 
such of its enemies as assume the garb of 
friendship, that they may undermine its very 
foundations. And mark them which cause di- 
visions and offences, contrary to the doctrine 
which ye have learned; and aveid them. For 
by good words and fair speeches, they deceive 
the hearts of the simple. Rom. xvi. 17, 18. 

5. We should also pray for the influences o 
the Holy Spirit. Who goa 
things? Our sufficiency is of God. Saith St. 
Paul, I can do all things through Christ which 
strengtheneth me. ‘The Spirit can arm us with 
power, make us strong in the Lord, and in the 
power of his might. When we are weak, then 
are we strong. We should ever be sensible of 
our weakness, and look, to him from whom co- 
meth strength. Saith the Psalmist, I will lift 
up mine eyes unto the hills, from whence co- 
meth my help. My help edmetff from the Lord, 
which made heaven and earth. - Not by might, 
nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord 
of hosts. 

6. Finally: We are to defend the gospel in 
meekness and love. We should possess and 
manifest the Spirit of Christ. We should not 


be harsh, nor overbearing, nor censorious, nor| 


contentious. Just let us preach the truth, leave 
results with;God, and mind not what others say 
or do. Letus not forbid any because they fol- 
low not with us. Luke ix. 49. If they but 
preach Christ, let them go on unmolested. <A 
coming day will try every man’s work, and 
burn up the wood, hay, and stubble. 1 Cor. iii. 
11—15. Look at the context: ‘“‘Some indeed 
preach Christ even of envy and strife, and some 
also of good will. The one preach Christ of 
contention, not sincerely, supposing to add af- 
flictten to my bonds; but the other of love, 
knowing that Iam set for the defence of the 
gospel. What then? notwithstanding every 
way, whether in pretence or in truth, Christ is 
preached: and I therein do rejoice, yea, and 
will rejoice. For I know that this shall turn 
to my salvation through your prayer, and the 
supply of the Spirit of Jesus Christ, according 
to my earnest expectation and my hope, that in 
nothing I shall be ashamed, but that with all 
boldness, as always, so now also, Christ shall 
be magnified in my body, whether it be by life 
or death. For me to live is Christ, and to die 
is gain.” Verses 15—21. 

In conclusion, I remark, 

1. How noble the example of Paul, and how 
worthy of our imitation! How fervent his 
charity! how great his zeal! how ardent his 
devotion ! how affectionate his spirit! how faith. 
ful! how prayerful! Let us listen to Paul, 
brethren, when he says, Be ye followers of me, 
even as | also am of Christ. 1 Cor. xi. 1. If we 
seek soundness in the faith, we shall find it in 
Paul; or stability and firmness, or energy, and 
perseverance, they are all here. Follow him 
as he followed Christ. 

2. Again; how great the responsibility of 
the ministry! Set for the defence of the gospel! 
And of such a gospel! the gospel of the grace of 
God! the great facts respecting Jesus Christ 
and the doctrines and duties’ based upon them— 
depravity, atonement, regeneration, justification, 
perseverance, purposes, salvation by grace; to 
explain, present, and enforce these solem truths; 
and er them by argument and defend them 
when ‘attacked ; to make aggressive movements 
on the empire of Satan; watch over the purity 
of the Church, be instant in prayer as well as 
labour; and do all things in meekness and 
love, filled with the Spirit of their Divine 
Master : the ambassadors of God, dealing with 
immortal souls!) How awfully responsible their 
trust! We have put our hands to the work ; 
we have opened our mouths unto the Lord, and 
we cannot go back. And yet how can we go 
forward?) This work might fill an angel’s 
hands; and yet it is committed to poor worms 
of the dust, earthern vessels! O were it not 
for the cheering promises, Lo I am with you al- 
way—as thy days, so shall thy strength be— 
my grace is sufficient—we should faint in our 
work, or flee as did Jonah! But the Lord can 
sustain: he will, he does sustain. Therefore, 
seeing we have this ministry, as we have re-| 
ceived mercy, we faint not; but have renounced 


floods of sin may, be stayed ; that righteousness 


his own will, whereby, for his own glory, he 


and peace may be promoted; that the world! 


the hidden things of dishonesty, not walking in 
crafliness, nor handling the word of God deceit- 


fully, but by manifestation ofthe truth com- 
mending ourselves to every man’s conscience 
in the sight of God. 2 Cor. iv. 1, 2. 

3. Again; we see the necessity of pr | 
qualifications in the ministry for thetr respon- 
sible office and work. The age of miracles is 
past. Inspiration has ceased. They who would 
teach others, must first be taught themselVes. 
Above all, they should be taught of God, and 
have his love shed abroad in their hearts. ‘Thus 
shall they be qualified for the defence of the 
gospel. 

church to understand the gospel, love it, defend 
tt, and propagate it. She is set for the detence 
of the gospel; and hence is called the pillar and 
ground of the truth. 1 Tim. iii. 15. And who 
can doubt that it is her duty to understand and 
love that gospel which she is to defend and pro- 
pagate and of which she is the pillar and ground? 
She should not only understand its facts, but 
also its doctrines and duties. Alas, there is an 
utter failure here. ‘Too many think the gospel 
has nothing to do with doctrines, when they ure 
its very marrow and fatness. The children of 
our Church are suffered to grow up in ignorance 
of our doctrines ; and thus the way is prepared 
for their being proselyted to other sects, or for 
their becoming the dupes of error and delusion. 
The reason why so many of our children for- 
sake the church of their fathers, is because they 
never were made thoroughly acquainted with her 
doctrines. It is time for this sad state of things 
to cease. The publications of our Board are 
calculated to remedy this evil. Let them be 
put into the hands of our children that they may 
know what we believe; and let all remember 


that the gospel has doctrines as well as facts-and 


duties. Weshould study the gospel asa whole; 
endeavour to understand it as a whole; love it 
as a whole; and as a whole defend and propa- 
gate it. We are to consecrate our labours to 
the defence and propagation of the gospel; and 
to this we are to consecrate our treasures too. 
The war of the sacramental host with the world, 
the flesh, and the devil, requires the resources, 
as well as the personal and associated efforts, 
of the people of God, they must give, as well as 
labour, and give liberally too, that the bread of 
life may be speedily sent to famishing millions. 
The isles are waiting for the law of God. ‘The 
perishing heathen, and the destitute in our own 
land, in their anguish utter, with outstretched 
hands, the Macedonian cry, Come over and help 
us! ‘That cry is wafted to us on every breeze. 
It waxes louder and louder: trumpet-tongued, 
it peals through Zion, and with the voice of se- 
ven thunders calls on the church to awake her 
slumbering energies, and come to the rescue of 
a perishing world! A world is calling to us for 
help. The earth from her centre moves and 
beseeches us to pity; heaven stoops from above 
and beckons us onward; and the Saviour, in 
all his winning chars, points to his example of 
untiring diligence, and says, Come, take up your 
cross and follow me/. Brethren, enlist anew in 
the cause of Christ. Gird on your armour; and 
rest not, till the shouts of victory are heard, and 
the songs of triumph are sung, over a redeemed 
and regenerated world! 

5. Lastly ; they who hear the gospel should 
prize it and obey it. You hear the joyful sound ; 
and if Heaven has been at so much trouble and 
expense to establish the gospel, and has set the 
church for the support and the defence of the gos- 
pel, and favours you with the knowledge of the 
gospel; how highly should you prize it, and 
how eagerly obey it! It speaks to you of Christ, 
of heaven and of hell. Will you believe? 
Will you obey? Remember, there is a solemn 
account to be rendered for your privileges! Are 
you prepared to render that account? Can you 
do it with joy? O think of that day! Look 
forward.to its solemn scenes! And prepare to 
meet your God! O sinner, there is no peace 
for you out of Christ. Your case is growing 
worse and worse. An impenetrable gloom is 
setting around you, and soon your day of grace 
will end in the darkness of eternal night. But 
look! Athwart the gloom the Sun of righteous- 
ness yet throws one cheering ray, flashing with 
unwonted brilliancy ere it expire for ever. . Turn 
to it your dying vision; direct your footsteps 
heavenward, and by its friendly aid press on- 
ward till the light of eternity bursts in full splen- 
dour upon your enraptured soul! W. J. M. 


THE DOCTRINE OF ORIGINAL SIN DEFENDED. 


Being arcply to aReview of “Boardman’s Sermons 
| | on Original Sin.’ 


PHILaDEtruia, Nov. 30, 1841. 

To the Editors of the Congregational Observer: 

Gentlemen—l have received from a friend a 
copy of your paper of the 20th ult., which con- 
tains a short review of two sermons of mine on 
the doctrine of Original Sin. | 

The doctrine laid down in my little book, is, 
that Adam was constituted the federal head and 
representative of his posterity—that, in virtue of 
this arrangement, the guilt of his sin is imputed 
to them—and they are born in a state of con, 
demnation for the offence of their first pzrent- 
and have depraved and sinful dispositions from 
the womb. Of this doctrine the reviewer says : 
‘*Common sense rejects it as unworthy of the 
righteous Governor of the world, and opposed 
to all notions of justice. . Such views 
of divine truth are adapted to make infidels, and 
they furnish occasion for opposers to say that 
Presbyterians believe in infant damnation.”— 
And again, speaking of imputation, he asks, 
‘** Where in the world do the advocates of this 
doctrine keep their reason ?” 

If the reviewer really believes that ‘ the advo- 
cates of this doctrine are bereft of reason” —if 


he even looks upon them as the victims of an 


unhappy monomania, which discloses itself when- 
ever they touch upon the suhject of Original 
Sin—this surely entitles them to his lenity, and 
he should have dealt out his rebukes witha gen- 
tler hand. But the founders of new systems of 
error, and the espousers of old systems exhumed, 
both in philosophy and religion, have ever been 
proverbial for claiming a monopoly of the wis- 
dom of their generation. And for this reason 
the world looks with suspicion upon any sect or 
school who cry out, * we are the men, and wis- 
dom will die with us.” 

It may further abate the severity of the review- 
er’s censure, if he will call to mind the fact, 
that the doctrine which is such an offence to 
him, and which ‘*common sense,” (by which | 
suppose he means his common sense and that of 
those who have in these last days adopted the 
same theological system with himself,) cannot 
away with, is, and has been since the time of 
Luther, embodied in the creeds and symbols of 
perhaps three-fourths of Reformed Christendom. 
Nay, it was formerly a part of the theology of 
New England. It was the theology of Yale 
College, and is sTILL, according to the terms 
prescribed in the foundation of its Dwight Pro- 
fessorship of theology. For the founders of that 
Professorship required, that ‘ Every professor 
who shall receive the income or the revenue of 
this fund, shall be examined as to his faith, and 


be required to make a written declaration there- 


of, agreeably to the following, ‘ I hereby declare 
my free assent to the Confession of Faith and 
Ecclesiastical Discipline agreed upon by the 
churches of the State in the year 1708.’” Now 
what is the language of the Confession here 
named—the Saybrook Platform—or the subject 
under consideration? I will quote two or three 
sections from the 6th chapter of this work, that 
| 


| 


I remark again; It is the duty of the| . 


your readers may see whose doctrines they are, 
which, according to your correspondent, “ mere 
mon sense rejects as unworthy of the righteous 
Governor of the world,” and which *‘ are calcu- 
lated to make infidels.” 

I. **God having made a covenant of works 
and life thereupon with our first parents, and 
all their posterity in them, they being seduced 
by the subtlety and temptation of Satan, did 
wilfully transgress the laws of their creation, 
and break the covenant in eating the forbidden 
fruit. 
Il. By this sin, they, and we in them, fell from 
original righteousness and communion with 
God, and so hecame dead in sin, and wholly de- 
filed in all the faculties and parts of soul and 
body. 

lif. They being the root, ‘and by God’s ap- 
pointment standing in the room and stead of 
all mankind, THE GUILTY OF THIS SIN WAS IM- 
PUTED, and corrupted nature conveyed to all 
their posterity descending from them by ordi- 
nary generation. 

IV. From this original corruption, whereby 
we are utterly indisposed, disabled, and made 
opposite to al good, and wholly inclined to all 
evil, do proceed al’ actual transgressions. 

VI. Every sin, both original and actual, be- 
ing a transgression of the righteous law of God, 
and contrary thereunto, doth in its own nature 
bring guilt #pon the sinner whereby he is bound 
over to the wrath of God and curse of the law, 
and so made subject to death, with all miseries, 
spiritual, temporal, and eternal.”—(Saybrook 
Platform, Hartford Ed., 1838, published by or- 
der of the Gen. Association of Conn.) 

Whether the reviewer would ask, concerning 
‘‘the Elders and Messengers of the churches 
in the colony of Connecticut” who framed these 


articles, and President Edwards and others of} 


your eminent divines, who have defended them, 
‘* Where in the world did these men keep their 
reason ?” is a question [ cannot answer. Pos- 
sibly he is one of those who believe that theology 
is susceptible of the same graduel ‘ tmprove- 
ment” as Chemistry or Botany ; and who are 
disposed on this ground to treat the New Eng- 
land Divines of the last century with an indul- 
gence which is denied to those who retain their 
antiquated notions in the face of all the brilliant 
theological discoveries of the nineteenth century. 
If this be the case, we must even submit to the 
full weight of his rebuke with as good a grace 
as possible. For we (I mean the modern be- 
lievers in the doctrine of Original Sin,) are not 
yet prepared to sanction the doctrine of “ Im- 
provements in Theology ;” and [ may add, we 
are not likely to be unless future experiments 
shall produce something better than the samples 
sent out from a-certain eastern mint, within the 
last few years. Whenever we begin with alter- 
ations, too, we shall not commence with Origi- 
nal Sin, but try our ingenuity first upon some 
less vital part of the system. For we believe 
with President Edwards, that ‘all real belief 
or true notion of the Gospel, must be built upon 
the doctrine of Original Sin ;” and with the 
(Unitarian) Christian Examiner, of Boston, 
which says, * Take away this doctrine, and, 
though the building for a while may seem to 
stand fast, if you consider it more closely, you 
will find it tottering to its fall.” | 
The reviewer affirms that such views of truth 
as are presented in-the two discourses,” 
‘furnish occasion for opposers to say that 
Presbyterians believe in infant damnation.” 
Does not the Saybrook Platform as quoted 
above, (see sect. vi.) equally furnish occasion 
for opposers to charge the same thing upon 
the Congregationalists of Connecticut? He has, 
however, candidly stated that the author of the 
sermons avows it as his belief that infants are 
saved. Yet he finds one sentence which stum. 
bles him on this point. It is the following: 
‘““The only alternative to this view, is this, to 
wit: that God has inflicted upon the race the 
countless and awful evils they suffer, (evils, let 
it be observed, involving in millions of instances, 
eternal, perdition,) in mere sovereignty.” ‘ Does 
our author (asks the reviewer) mean that in 
millions of instances eternal perdition has been 
inflicted on infants?” No, Messrs. Editors, 
the author means no such thing. He means 
that millions of adults perish—intending speci- 
ally, in this connexion, the heathen—whose per- 
dition, though visited upon them by a just God 
for their sins, may properly be considered as 
‘‘ involved” in the corrupted condition in which 
they commenced their existence, since ‘ from 
their corruption do proceed all actual transgres- 
sions.” ‘This sentiment I suppose to be quite 
compatible with a belief that “ those who have 


| been condemned without any actual transgres- 


sion for the sin of another, will, dying in infancy, 
be saved through the atonement, without the 
actual exercise of faith and repentance.” —(See 
Two Discourses, p. 101.) 

The truth is, we have no difficulties on this 
point. Believing that infants are, through the 
apostasy of our first parents, in a state of de- 
pravity and ruin, we joyfully believe that they 
may and will be renewed by the washing of 
regeneration, and ‘accepted and saved through 
the atoning blood of the Redeemer. But we 
who hold this view are not able to perceive how 
infants can be saved on the principles maintain- 
ed by some modern divines in your region, 
among whom the reviewer would probably con- 
sent to be classed. They hold that infants are 
not in a state of condemnation. How then can 
they be saved? Christ “‘came to seek and to 
save the lost.” ‘They hold that infants are not 
(prior to their first moral act) depraved. How 
then can they be regenerated? Or rather, what 
need have they of regeneration? The use of 
water in infant baptism, says the Christian Spec- 
tator (for 1829, p. 374,) “indicates that the 
being to whom it is applied will need the puri- 
fying influences of the Holy Spirit from the 
earliest moment that such influences can in the 
nature of the case take effect. But neither sin 
nor holiness, we apprehend, can be predicated 
of any but moral agents.” We are here taught 
that ‘*the influences of the Holy Spirit cannot 
take effect” upon a child prior to its becoming 
a moral agent, i. e., God cannot regenerate and 
sanctify an infant until it: becomes a moral 
agent/ Alas Messrs. Editors, is this the theol- 
ogy of Connecticut? And are the advocates of 
a sentiment which it almost chills one’s blood 
to utter or write, the men to charge the believ- 
ers in Original Sin with impugning the glorious 
perfections of Jehovah? | 

In controverting the ancient doctrine of im- 
putation, your correspondent dwells chiefly on 
the oft quoted passage, Ezek. xviii, 20, “* The son 
shall not bear the iniquity of the father.” Inthe 
course of his remarks on my exposition of this 
passage, he criticizes with soveritly this observa- 
tion on the 43d verse. ‘ The phrase ‘any 
more’ shows conclusively that he had given 
them occasion to use the proverb previously.” | 
this language is exceptionable, | am willing to 
modify it. But | do not see that it is myself. 
The idea intended by it, (which is of much more 
importance than the phraseology,) is, that the 
sins of the fathers in the case of this generation 
as with many others, had been visited upon the 
children. (See Lam. v, 7.) I am sorry the re- 
viewer did not quote some of the references on 
this point. It is asserted so oahenie and with 
so much confidence, that God has never inflict- 


ed penal suffering upon one person for the sip 


of another, that many people really believe it. 1 


assages, but ] 


will not take up room by citing 
to look at the 


respectfully request your reade 


| following : Lam. v. 7 ; Exodus xx, 5; Ezek. ix. 
6; Deut. xxii. 25; Josh. vii. 24, 25; Numb. xvi.}) 


27, 32; 1 Sam. xv. 2, 3; Matt. xxiii. 35. ‘ 

The principle I am here opposing involves, it) 
will be perceived, a denial of the strictly vieart- 
ous nature of the atonement. If one being can- 
not be subjected to penal suffering for another’s 
sin ; our Saviour’s sufferings were not ofa penal 
nature; he did not bear the curse of the law 
(Gal. iii. 13,) in our stead ; and all those pas- 
sages which represent him as “ bearing our 
sins,” ** being made sin for us,” &c. are to be 
explained in a way unknown to the great body 
of evangelical Christians in ‘past ages. . This 
consequence is not repudiated by the writers in 
question. ‘They strenuously maintain that the 
Saviour did not endure the penalty of the law 
which was due to us—that there was nothing ol 
a penal character in his sufferings. ; 

And this brings me to-another of the review- 
er’s topics. He is greatly grieved at the “ loose 
and unsatisfactory manner in which some pas- 
sages of Scripture are interpreted” in the two 
discourses. 1 can well believe that two individ- 
uals who differ as widely as himself and the 
author of the sermons on leading doctrines, 
would differ also in their principles of interpre- 
tation. But can he point out any instance in 
the sermons in which equal violence is done to 
the sacred text, as in the class of examples just 
quoted? Is that a safe mode of interpretation 
which explains away the whole current of Scrip- 
ture testimony, whether in prophecy, history, 
didactic teaching, practical exhortation, or sa- 
crificial rites, respecting the vicarious nature of 
the Redeemer’s death? Or is that a safe mode 
of interpretation which makes the expression of 
the apostle, ** By nature the children of wrath,” 
and the sad confession of David, ** Behold, | 
was shapen in iniqigty and in sin did my mo- 
ther conceive me,” to mean no more than this: 
that as soon as children reach the period of 
moral agency, they will sin, and subject them- 
selves to the wrathof God? The reviewer will 
hardly require to be informed by me in what 
region this mode of interpretation prevails. 

But I hasten to notice the latter part of your 
correspondent’s article, which is quite charac- 
teristic. You andI have not forgotten, Messrs. 
Editors, what a sensation was produced in ec- 
clesiastical circles throughout the country some 
few years ago when a certain class of divines, 
whose speculations had already excited no small 
stir among their brethren, undertook to press 
into their service the names of Bellamy and Ed- 
wards, and their compeers, and maintained ina 


series of elaborate ‘ Reviews,’ that the most or-: 


thodox blood of New England was running in 
their veins. Your correspondent has brought 
that affair to mind, very. vividly, by his closing 
observations. In deprecating the remark in one 
of the sermons, that a certain theory which has 
been extensively substituted for the old doctrine 
of Original Sin, tends to “ sap the foundations 
of Christianity ;” he says there are several the- 
ories on this subject in the church, which agree 
in substance, and the advocates of which should 
cordially recognize each other’s orthodoxy. The 
last theory in the list, is thus described : ** Others 
still believe that the descendants of Adam 
begin to walk in the ways of disobedience as 
soon as they can, and continue therein till they 
are turned from the error of their ways by the 
sovereign grace of God.” ‘The portrait is not 
filled up, but every body will know the outline. 
The writerthen enumerates four points in which, 
he alleges, the friends of the different theories 
agree, to wit: ‘1. They agree that all man- 
kind are naturally depraved. 2. That they are 
totally depraved. 3. That none can enter hea- 
ven without the atoning blood of Christ. And 
4. That this lost and ruined condition of all the 
posterity of Adam, is the consequence of his 
fall.’ Now the characteristic feature of this 
whole representation is, that he should have put 
his theory down in the same category with se- 
veral others to which it bears no family resem- 
blance; and then, secondly, that he should have 
appended to it this ‘ Harmony.’—Before the 
friends of the other theories can give him the 
right hand of fellowship, we must understand 
his terms, so that we may judge whether the 
agreement be real or not. What does he mean 
by ‘depraved,’ and ‘ naturally depraved,’ and 
‘totally depraved?’ Does he mean that infants 
are born without any moral character, and be- 
come sinful only when they begin to perform 
moral acts?) What does he mean by the third 
item ofhis Harmony? Does he mean that the 
atonement was a mere governmental expedient 
for exhibiting the divine displeasure against sin, 
but nota strictly vicarious sacrifice in which the 
Saviour bore the curse of the law in the room 
of his people? And does he mean when he 
says that ‘* none can enter heaven without the 
atoning blood of Christ,” that His precious blood 
is applied to the hearts of infants who die prior 
to their first moral acts, and are therefore not 
capable of having “ either holiness or sin predi- 
cated of them?” And as to the fourth point, 
does he mean that Adam’s posterity are brought 
into a ruined condition merely as a drunkard’s 
children usually imbibe their father’s taste and 
inherit his degradation; or does he mean that 
Adam was the covenant-representative of his 
race? 

These are vital questions. For it is of little 
account that we agree in adopting certain verbal 
propositions unless we attach the same ideas to 
them. Old fashioned Christians have the more 
reason to be scrupulous about this matter, too, 
because they hear Unitarians declaring that this 
theory of which I have been speaking, is a great 
advance towards liberal Christianity” —a sort 
of Christianity they stand much in doubt of. 

I am sorry, Messrs. Editors, to have trespass- 
ed so long upon your patience and that of your 
readers. But I am not sorry that this subject 
has been broached in your columns. ‘The Pres- 
byterians believe that some of our leading doc- 
trines are greatly misapprehended in New Eng- 
land, and none more so than the doctrine of 
Original Sin. Let our brethren at the eastward 
examine it as it is set forth either in our stand- 
ards and standard writers, or their own. This 
is all we ask of them. The evidence of truth is 
always greater than the evidence of error ; and 
we have no fears as to the final result. The 
Saybrook Platform may be slighted for a season; 
but it must sooner or later recover its ancient 
honours and enjoy anew the confidence and af- 
fection of the Connecticut churches. I remain 
with much respect, Yours, &c. 

| Henry A. BoarpMaAn. 


END OF A RICH POPE. 


Clement V. during his feeble and profligate 
reign, amassed enormous riches by the sale of 
ecclesiastical benefices and by other scandalous 
means. * He had enriched his relations and 
dependents, but he had not seured their grati- 
tude. ‘The moment that his death was announc- 
ed in the papal palace, all its inmates rushed 
upon his treasures as if they had been fheir 
lawful booty. Amongst his numerous house- 


‘hold not a single servant remained to wash the 
‘dead body of their master. 
‘that lighted his bed of state fell upon the bed 


The wax candles 


clothes and set them on fire. The flames 
spread over the whole apartment, but the palace 
and wardrobe were so plundered, that only a 
miserable cloth could be found to cover the half 
burnt remains of one of the richest popes who 
had ever governed the church.—-Caappbell’s 
Life of Petrarch. 3 | 


CAUSES of the DECLINE of DOCTRINAL PREACHING. 
We furnish another valuable extract from the 
sermon with the above title, preached by Rev. 
Parsons Cooxr before@the General Association 
of Massachusetts, in May last. | 
A failure to preach sound doctrine, is a cause 
of forming the public taste against it. And 
whatever may have occasioned a failure to 
preach the doctrines, as they should be preach- 
ed, must be reckoned among the causes of a 
public disrelish for them, | 
One cause of the decline may lie, in an un- 
skilful handling of the doctrines by those who 
have preached them. Some have so connected 
the Gospel doctrines with their metaphysical 
theories, that their preaching has been unintel- 
ligible to the mass of their hearers; and thus 
they have raised a prejudice against all Gospel 
doctrines. Others have separated the doctrinal 
from the practical, and presented doctrines asa 
dry skeleton of theology, rather than asa body | 
of living and breathing truth. If the public ear 
had never Veen abused by the separating of 
what God has jvoined together; if Christian 
practice had alwayssbeen inculcated as drawing 


grace, and if, when doctrines were preached, 
thev had been preached as the divine and over- 
powering persuasives to a holy life; the sickly 
disrelish of doctrines would have less preva- 
lence. If the Gospel must be rent in twain by 
its preachers, it matters not which of the frag- 
ments you retain. They who inculcate the 


tice, and they who present the doctrines. like 
truths in geometry, with no bearings on the 
conscience, equally contribute to estrange the 
public taste from them. — It is as needful to show 
the use, as to prove the truth of the doctrines. 
There must be not a mere brandishing .of the 


sword of the Spirit, to show its gleam and polish | 


but algo a use of its edge and point.. We have 
not done with the preaching of the doctrine of 
depravity, for instance, till. we have brought 
the hearer with a broken heart to the foot of 
sovereign mercy. We have not done with the 
doctrine of atonement, till we have fixed faith’s 
eye on the Lamb of God, and given a firm seat- 
ing to the truth, that being bought with a price 
we are not our own. Nor is God’s sovereignty 
well preached, till the joy of the heart is awa- 


kened, that the Lord God Omnipotent reigns. - 


Nor the Trinity, till the hearer is made to see 
it the ground work of all his hopes, the plat- 
°form of the most thrilling truths of the Gospel. 
Now so far as this connection between the doc- 
trinal and the practical has been overlooked by 
preachers, they- have contributed to turn away 
the public taste from doctrinal preaching. 
Again, in so far as preachers have distrusted 
the power of the doctrines, and blenched from 
an urgent demonstration of their stronger 
they have fostered this vitiated taste. . If any 
have forgotten that these truths are the products 
of God’s wisdom, and may therefore be safely 
trusted as the instruments of God’s work, to go 
freely in among the passions and consciences 
of men; if any have relied on their own -pru- 


dence and skill, to cut and@ trim to the. caprices: 


of their hearers; if any, instead of coming 
squarely forward to the work, and — on 
with the whole weight of the weapons of our 
warfare, so massive and keen, are fotnd with 
soft hand patting the lion’s mane, and stroking 
the leviathan’s scales, the whole course of their 
preaching is their testimony against the safety 
of sound doctrine. If the preacher be afraid of 
the doctrines, it were strange if the hearer 
should not take the contagion of his fears. 
every sermon should contain an argument to 
prove it unsafe to preach the doctrines, that 


would not be convinced of it, after having line 


upon line, and precept upon precept. Yetevery. 


sermon from which fear excludes the doctrines, 
is such an argument, and the more convincing 
because it is a practical argument. Thus the 
preacher’s fears, groundless at first, soon create 
good grounds to fear. | 

But what shall hedo? If his hearers will not 
listen to the whole truth, is it not better to give 
them the part @f truth which they will hear, 
than to drive them off when positive error is 
preached? That is not so clear. Positive er- 
ror is not so much worse than negative error. 


preached, by throwing it out of joint and pro- 
portion. Besides, negative error indulged, will 
most surely beget positive error. Almost all 
forms of error have their first spring in minds 
not pre-occupied by sound doctrine. The 
question then amounts to this—if hearers will 
not hear us preach the truth, had we not better 
preach Universalism than drive them off to 
Universalists? And that answers itself. 

But this alternative is presented to our fears 
oftener than it exists in reality. The foolish- 
ness of God is wiser than men. In givingshape 
to his revelation, he did not make it all very 
good, except in one particular, and in that par- 
ticular commit the grand mistake of leaving it 
bare of every thing that could command atten- 


false dealing to gain a hearing. But he has 


hidden things of dishonesty, not walking in 
craftiness, nor handling the Word of God de- 
ceitfully, but by manifestation of truth, com- 
mending ourselves to every man’s conscience 
in the sight of God. If this gospel be from 
God, though it may be that owing to previous 
false dealing in‘a given time and place, man 


preaching in the long run, and all other things 
being equal, will lay as broad and deep a hold 
on the public mind, in this depraved and shat- 
tered world, as that which brings most fully out 
the spirit of the whole gospel. By heaping to 
yourselves teachers, and gratifying itching ears, 
by novel inventions and spiritual empiricism, 
and by humouring depraved tastes in covering 
up the offensive doctrines, you may draw de- 
lighted throngs around a distorted gospel. But 
that tide must have its ebb. The mass of mind 
not being rooted and grounded in the truth, is 
just prepared to be swept like chaff in another 
direction, by the next. counter-gust of wind. 
Yea, it is fitted to be carried about by every 
wind of doctrine, by the sleight of men, and the 
cunning craftiness whereby they lie in wait to 
deceive. | | 
A superficial, partial course of preaching, on 
its first introduction into a community, not pre- 
occupied by sounder views, will usually attract 
the most hearers.” Even. Christ’s preaching 
sent some away complaining, ‘* These are hard 
sayings, who can hear them?” And if Christ 
had kept Back some offensive points, he might 
have fetained some hearers which he lost. Yet 
such preaching as that of: Christ and his apos- 
tles, will ever be found to have been most ho- 
noured of God, in attracting a ransomed world 
around the cross. The great question for the 
preacher to settle, is not what will raise the 
broadest cloud of dust for the moment, but what 
will best reach the heart, and fit it for heaven? 
a heaven built on the foundation of those truths, 
which are a stumbling block to the Jew, and 
foolishness to the Greek—not what will make 
the tallest edifice of wood, hay, and stubble, 
but what will rear the broadest temple of lively 
stones, built up a spiritual house? It is a re- 
flectian on the wisdam of the master-builder, to 
fear ta build after his plan. And the preach- 


er’s distrust of the power of divine truth, has 


its main enforcements from the doctrines of 


practical and experimental religion without the — 
doctrines, as the basis of experience and prac-- 


if. 


would be a most untractable congregation that — 


Holding back the truth makes error of what is | 


tion. He is not guilty ofa revelation that needs. 


given us one which requires us to renounce the ~ 


will not endure sound doctrine, no course or 
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averted the taste of many a hearer from sound 
doctrine. 
Indolence of thought, both in preachers and 
hearers, is another cause of this distaste. It pre- 
vents preachers from laying in the resources, 
for bringing forth things new as well as old 
on doctrinal themes. The well is deep and 
they have nothing to draw with, and hence have 
not that living water. It is much easier for 
them to skim the surface, and gather the dew, 
of what is misnamed practical preaching. And 


for the hearer, doctrinal preaching too much 


taxes the intellect. He is too indolent to grasp 
the higher themes of Christian truth. Unless 
he have acquired froff early instruction, or 
from some sense of the importance of truth, or 


from an inherent aptitude of mind, or what is 
' more, from the sanctifying power of the Holy 


Ghost—a taste for such subjects, there will be 
more or less aversion for a kind of preaching, 
which so taxes the thinking powers. Aod this 
indolence of thought is fostered in proportion as 
preachers shun the doctrines. It better suits 


an easy, cushioned piety, to sit and be passive- 


ly borne along by hortatory appeals, and enter- 
tained with sparkling illustrations, than to hold 


,, the joints and follow the train ofa doctrinal argu- 
+jment. And hence many cannot endure sound 


doctrine. 
THE * PRESBYTERIAN. 
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Trrms—Three Dollars if paid within six months, or Two 
Dollars and Fifty Centsin advance. 


ForgIGn CorresronvENcE.—We publish to- 
day the second letter of our correspondent in 
France. The writer from his position will be 
able to furnish much interesting intelligence to 
our readers, 


Our First Pace.—The “Defence of the 
Gospel” is worthy of perusal, as bringing togeth- 
er in one view and sustaining those doctrines of 
the Gospel which have lately been so vigorously 
assaulted.. The article has been an unusually 
long one, but in this case we hope it will be 


excused by those of our readers who loudly pro- 
- test against long communications. 


The reply of Mr. Boardman to a review ot 
his sermons on Original Sin, in an eastern pa- 
paper, will be read with interest. We should 


‘judge that the review came from New Haven, 


but whatever may be its parentage we are well 


assured the writer of it cannot, with the Bible in 


his hand, maintain his positions. 


Nestortan Bisnor.—Mar Yohanna, a cele- 
brated Bishop of the ancient Nestorian church, 


in Persia, arrived at New York on Monday 
from Smyrna. 
Mrs. Perkins, American missionaries to Persia. 


He is accompanied by Mr. and 


RESIGNATION AND APPOINTMENT.—Mr. James 
Russell has resigned his office as Publishing 
Agent of the Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
in consequence of his appointment as Cashier of 
the Penntownship Bank, Philadelphia; and Mr. 
Paul T. Jones has been appointed to succeed 
him as Publishing Agent. Presbyterian papers 
will please to notice this change, for the informa- 
tion of their readers who may have communica- 
tions with the Board of Publication. 


Caurca Burtpine. — On Sabbath, the 9th 
inst., the new edifice, erected by the Thirteenth 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, and situated 
in Lombard near Schuyl!kill Fourth street, was 
dedicated to the worship of God. The Rev. Dr. 
Cuyler, preached in the morning, the Rev Mr. 
Jones, in the afternoon, and the Rev. Mr. Board- 


_ man, in the evening. The house is a neat struc- 


ture; sufficiently large for the neighbourhood, 
and does much credit to the enterprize of the 
people who, under much discouragement, have 
erected it. The Rev. Charles Williamson, is the 
pastor, and he has been assiduous in his labours 


to keep this little flock together, and provide 


for them a suitable place of worship. We have 
understood, that by great exertion, the debt of 
the church will be reduced to a few hundred 
dollars; but as this is a young and feeble con- 
gregation, which has planted its standard in a 
new neighbourhood, it is very desirable that they 
should be freed even from this burden, We 
commend their case to the other churches in 
Philadelphia ; if each would contribute but a 
little, this new church might commence its ca- 
reer under the most favourable auspiees. 

Tue or Cueisr,—In proportion to 
our success in imitating the perfect example of 


‘our Lord, we may be said to have his Spirit. 


Under the various circumstances of trial in 
which we are placed, do we exhibit a spirit of 
meekness, humility, devotion, benevolence and 
such like? then we are certainly imbued with 
the Spirit of the Great Master whom we are 
bound to revere and honour. But alas! how 
far short do the most eminent Christians fall ot 
a success{ul imitation of Christ! They may 
have renounced the works of the flesh and the 


_ devil; they may have made very unusual at- 


tainments in-holiness; yet still the fountain 
within, will, at most unexpected seasons, pour 
forth its impure streams, and the best of men 
prove themselves to*be but men at the best. If 
this be the fact concerning the choice minority, 
how much less successful in attaining the spirit 


_ of Christ, is the majority of professing Chris- 


tians? If no one, with the.most sedulous effort, 
becomes perfect in this life, how sadly deficient 
is the great mass of church members, who seem 


to be content with a name to live while they 
~<vare dead. They may be constant in the obser- 


vance of outward religious duties, and avoid the 


vices of the age, but do they cultivate the relig- 


ion of the heart? Are they sensible of a con- 


_tinual warfare with the depravity of their nature, 


and of daily victories achieved? Do they find 
that they are growing up into the likeness of 
Christ, and imbibing daily more of his Spirit? 
Alas, it is to be feared, that comparatively few in 
this age of defection, are filled with the Spirit 
and walk in the Spirit, Christian obligation is 


admitted ; it will not be denied that the disciple 


should be as his Master, and possess peculiar 


- and elevated virtues distinguishing him from the 
-_ world around him; but is the practice corres- 
_pondent? Can the disciple every where be 


known by the mild and heavenly virtues of his 
character? It is wonderful how professing 


- Christians will often deceive themselves on this 
_ duty of imitating Christ. Here is one#who is 


Did Christ ever evince a similar 
ixit? He excuses himself that he is only dil- 


~ igent in business, and is providing for those of 


his own liousehbpid. | Here is another who is en- 


he is only speaking evil of the faults of others 
which he is not bound to love. Here is another 
who is easily inflamed with anger. Was 
Christ so? He apologizes that he is only just- 
ly indignant. Thus there is a ready excuse 
not only for every defect, but for every positive 
violation of the spirit of our great Example. It 
seems to be forgotten by us while we are exten- 
uating our sinful defects of character that how- 
ever satisfactory these apologies may be 10 us, 
if we have not the spirit of Christ we are none 
of his! How awful this alternative. Not to 
belong to Christ is to be the heirs of perdition; 
and all those whose piety does not lead them to 
a spiritual conformity to Christ, must expect to 
be cast out as workers of iniquity. ‘To profess 
this spirit, on the contrary, is a growth in meet- 
ness for the kingdom of heaven and the more 
we are like Christ here, the more nearly do we 
resemble the spirits of the just made perfect. 
Happy condition for earth! Happy preparation 


for Heaven! 


Sunpay Scuoors 1n Havana.—The Gover- 
nor of Cuba has ordered the immediate erection 

of Sunday Schools in Havana, where the chil- 
| dren of all classes may be educated free of ex- 
pense. The Lancasterian system of teaching is 
to be adopted. 


the General Assembly, has received statistical 
reports only from the following Synods, viz :— 
North Carolina, Wheeling, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Cincinnati, New York, Pittsburgh. It is desira- 
ble, for several reasons, that Synodical Clerks 
should attend to their duty in this respect. 


— 
RererTory ror January.—The 
first article exhibits the character of New-school 
divinity and its deleterious influence on true re- 
ligion. Truth would justify even stronger rep- 
resentations of the irreparable mischiefs resulting 
from this cause. ;The secord embraces excellent 


favourable notice of Dr. Grant’s work on the 
lost tribes, and Rev, Jacob Samuel’s work on 
the same subject. The fourth embodies much 
information on the Irish School system, The 
fifth is a justly favourable notice of Merle 
d’Aubigné’s History of the Reformation. The 
siath is a capital and caustic article on High 
Churchism, from which we will give an extract, 
The seventh and last is a review of the theologi- 


jcal opinions of President Davies, which of 


course were strictly Calvinistic; and yet strange 
as it may appear, the new edition of his Old- 
school sermons is preceded by an introductory 
essay by Rev. Albert Barnes! We hope this 


reception of the work among the New-school 
divines. | 


Tae Wine QuEstion.—We insert some stric- 
tures to-day on the new and expensive periodi- 
cal, by Mr. Delavan, the first number of which 
has been issued. We have received and ex- 
amined the first number of the Exquzrer and we 
have only to say that the perusal of Mr. Dela- 
van’s Letters and the mass of correspondence 
appended, has only strengthened our dislike of 
the enterprise in which he is now engaged. It 
can subserve no good and it may possibly result 
in infinite mischief. Our feelings have seldom 
felt a greater shock than while reading some of 
this correspondence. When a man pretends to 
participate in the Lord’s Supper and for years 


refuses to put his lips to the eup, and another 


boasts that he has suffered the wine only to touch 
the external lip, from which he speedily wipes 
it, we ask what kind of Christians are these? 
and we tremble when such profanation of the 
sacred institution is commended. Infidels must 
scoff at the idea of omnipotent grace if it cannot 
protect a man from drunkenness while attending 
to one of the holiest rites of religion. 

THe Sappatu.—There are few things, per- 
haps, which have a more salutary and conser- 
vative influence over the morals of youth than 
a reverential regard for the Sabbath, early im- 
bibed. Those parents who are faithful and con- 
scientious in their observance of this day, and 
who, without harshness or austerity, require of 
their children an observance of it, both by an 
attendance on public ordinances and abstinence 
from all ordinary occupations, may calculate 
on the fulfilment of the divine promise in abun- 
dant blessings upon their households. The du- 
ties of the Sabbath are often, it is true, exceed- 
ingly irksome to young persons, but under a 
proper training, they cannot, if they ever de- 
sired it, wholly escape from the sacred associa- 
tions by which their history becomes linked 
with this day. The truths which they have so 
ofien heard repeated from the sagged desk ; the 
Bible and catechetical classes with which they 
have.been connected; the private instructions 
of the family circle on the Sabbath evening, 
cannot wholly be effaced in after days. In the 
changes of time the family may be broken up ; 
the parents may rest in their graves; the chil- 
dren be widely scattered in the pursuit of for- 
tune ; and even if placed in a position in which 
they cannot have access to the ordinances of, 
the gospel, they will remember their former 
Sabbaths, and the remembrance will operate as 
a moral safeguard. The tones of the preach- 
er’s voice will be renewed ; the pew which they 
occupied in the house of God will be remember- 
ed ; and the faces of their dear parents, on which 
tl.ey had been accustomed to see the marks of 
deep and reverential attention, will be recalled, 
as if they were once more before them. Such 
remembrances cannot fail, to awaken some sal- 
utary feelings; they will feel rebuked, admon- 
ished, instructed, and, not improbably, their at- 
tegtion to the concerns of their souls may be- 
come deeply interested. We have heard it 
stated of that eminently good and useful man, 
Mr. Joseph Eastburn, who was so generally 
known to the inhabitants of Philadelphia, that af- 
ter he had entered upon his apprenticeship to the 
trade at which he so long worked, he fell into 
company which would have led him into their 
evil practices. Being removed from parental 
guardianship and having an unregenerate heart, 
he was disposed to follow the evil example to 
which he was now exposed. On one occasion 


vious, an evil speaker, a backbiter. Did Christ 
exbibit such feelings 1. He excuses himself that 


Synopicat CierKs.—The Stated Clerk of 


4ly violated. 


he had engaged with some of his companions to 
spend the Sabbath in some amusement in the 
country ; he had already passed the suburbs of 
the city, when the distant sound of a church 
bell struck upon his ear. He was affected by 
the sound; he remembered that often, in com- 
pany with his parents, he had been summoned 
by it to the house of God ; and now what was 
he doing? turning his back upon the sanctuary 
and violating the holy Sabbath. Entertaining 
such reflections for a moment, he suddenly 
stopped, then left his companions and went to 
the house of prayer, | It was the turning point 
in his life ; this salutary. remembrance of the 
manner in which he had been taught to ie 
the Sabbath, induced a change of conduct, 
subsequently he became ee of the most devo- 
ted servants of Christ. 

The Sabbath ! how riod is its institution ! how 
blessed are its privileges ! how sacred its influ- 
ence over those‘who rightly appreciate it! It 
is the Lord’s day, the day he has consecrated 
to his own service and on which he is accus- 
tomed ‘to bestow his most peculiar blessings. 
He is jealous of the breach of it; he will visit 
with calamity the families which do not observe 
it; he will honour those who do not dishonour 
it. It is a type of heaven ; it may be abused to 
our ruin or made to inister to our sal- 
vation; and will not parents teach their chil- 
dren to remember it and keep it holy, that in 
all after life, it may prove a moral safeguard to 
them and on each return, remind them of their 
duty to their Creator? Surely, as they love 
the souls of their children they will do nothing 
which mightinduce their beloved ones to suppose 
that the obligation of the Sabbath might be safe- 


Boarp or Pustication.— The Board of 
Publication have just issued from the press, the 


remarks on the pastoral office. The third isa 


circumstance will at least secure a favourable | 


lives of Hervey and Toplady, in one volume, 
men alike of eminent grace and talent, whose 
biographies are among the most spiritual and 
instructive in the 2 and a treatise on 
Sanctification, by the Rev. Dr. Snodgrass, 
which is an admirable illustration. of the doc- 
trine, particularly in its reference to the heresy 
of Perfectionism. Owen on Indwelling Sin, 
and Sibb’s Soul’s Conflict, are in press, and will 
soon be published. 

PresByTERY oF the late 
quarterly meeting of the Presbytery of Phila- 
delphia, Mr, William McK. Smythe, student of 
the Theological Seminary at Princeton, was 
licensed to preach the gospel. 

At the same meeting, the pastoral relation 
subsisting between the Rev. Azariah Pryor and 
the Second Presbyterian Church in Southwark, 
Philadelphia, was dissolved. 

Comptiment.—The Editor of the Banner of 
the Cross, instead of settling the matter about 
quotations, styles us “the sapient editor of the 
Presbyterian,” We are sorry we cannot re- 
turn the compliment, for we have seen neither 


wisdom nor frankness to commend. 


Sympatuy For Oxrorp.—The Episcopal 
Recorder says the Episcopal Church as a 
Church, has no sympathy for the novelties of 
Oxford. It may be said, however, that the 
Episcopal Church as a Church, has either a 
want of inclination, ora want of power to pre- 


‘vent the entrance of such novelties into their 


-- 


| 


PRESBYTERIANISM IN Micuican. — The 
Presbyterian of the West says: ‘A corres- 
pondent writes us that the cause of sound Pres- 
byterianism, is advancing in that State. The 
Presbytery of Michigan has now eight churches 
under its care, and the prospect of others soon. 
He states also that a number of the ministers 
and churches, are leaving the New-school body 
there, and forming Congregational Associa- 
tions.” | 


communion, or to exclude them when admitted, 


Foreicn Travet.—The New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser says: ‘There are many 
worthy gentlemen journeying toward Rome at 
the present day, without seemingly knowing 
the direction in which they are travelling. 


They think their faces are Zionward, while they 


are in fact looking toward the city of the seven 
hills.” 
the 18th of Decem- 
ber last, the Presbytery of Nashville, at a pro 
ve nata meeting held at the Smyrna church, 
ordained Mr. James S. H. Henderson, late of 
the Princeton Theological Seminary and a mis- 
sionary of the Assembly’s Board, to the work 
of the gospel ministry, to labour as an Evan- 
gelist in the bounds of the Nashville Presby- 
tery. In this service, the Rev. James Greene 
preached the sermon from 1 Timothy, ii. 15, 
and the Rev. Robert A. Lapsley presided, pro- 
posed the constitutional questions, and delivered 


the charge. 


TuHeaTREs.—The Theatre is styled a school 
of Morals ;—its patrons, professors, and pupils 
exhibit very bad specimens of its success, 


— 


Eprscorat CompLtacency.—We extract the 
following from the Banner of the Cross :" 


‘© We have received from a valued corres- 
pondent in Baltimore, an able article in reply to 
the late strange effusions of the Rev. Dr. Miller, in 
which that gentleman is handled without gloves, 
and a mass of historical testimony added to 
support the assertions of Bishop Ives in rela- 
tion to Calvin’s views of Episcopacy. We hope 
our friend will be disposed to exercise the same 
forbearance towards the Princeton Professor 
which we are practising, and in this belief we 
shall take the liberty of withholding his com- 
munication for the present.” ‘ 
This is a precious compound of bravado and 
arrogance, That Dr. Miller may be “ handled 
without gloves,” that is with vulgar rudeness, is 
quite possible; but that there is one in the 
whole Episcopal ‘camp that can falsify his 
testimonies against Episcopacy, we do not 
believe. But who can command his risible 
muscles at the idea of the ** Princeton Profes- 


|sor” being indebted to the forbearance of the 


Episcopal editor. We should be glad to see 
this exterminating article, while of course we fee] 
all due solicitude, lest it should explode the 
whole Presbyterian system ! 7 


and}. 


_cienn, and l’orthodowxie moderne. 


article from Dr. Miller, addressed to the editors 
of that paper, which will show our readers with 
what weapons Episcopacy is again disposed to 
enter the field. 

Procress oF THE GosPEL.—From the Rev. 
Mr. Henderson, we learn that religion has been 
considerably revived of late, within the bounds 
of the Nashville Presbytery. In the Shiloh 
church, of which the Rev. John Allison is pastor, 
at a late sacramental season, seventeen persons 
were admitted to the communion of the church ; 
and in the Rev. Dr. Edgar’s church in Nash- 
ville, forty-siz persons had been admitted. In 
both of these places, the work of grace was un- 
accompanied by any of that undue excitement 
and confusion which have unhappily, in too 
many instances, brought revivals into discredit. 

We learn also from the Rev. B. Carrell, that 
an unusually interesting state of things exists 
within the bounds of the two congregations 
which he serves in Pennsylvania. During the 
last year, between forty and fifty persons have 
been added to the communion of Newton Ha- 
milton, one of these churches, and about twenty 
in Waynesburg, the other church. The pros- 
pect is still encouraging. | 


Circutating Knowxeper, — Within the 
bounds of the Presbyterian Church, many inte- 
resting incidents occur which, if circulated, 
would be generally aeceptable. We refer of 
course to matters of religious intelligence, and 
particularly the revival of religion in our va- 
rious congregations, We have always been 
anxious to hear and report the glorious works 
of God’s Spirit, but have felt unwilling to catch 
up every rumour, and rely upan every state- 
ment. When, however, pastors, under their 
proper names, will communicate to us such in- 
telligence, we receive it cordially, and make it 
known to our readers. In notices of this kind, 
we need scarcely say, that accounts of the 
spread of religion should always be given in 
terms not even bordering on exaggeration. © 

We should be much gratified to make the 
Presbyterian the vehicle of every item of intel- 
ligence which should be generally acceptable to 
the Church. One of the late classes, before 
leaving thé Seminary at Princeton, resolved that 
each of them would subscribe for the Presbyte- 
rian and make it the channel of communica- 
ting to each other matters of this kind. This 
might be done still more extensively and to the 
advantage of the Church at large. . 


FROM OUR FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT. 
Religious State of Franee—No. II. 


Dear Sir—In a former communication, | 
considered the dark side of the question, and 
stated the various difficulties which we have to 
contend with, when endeavouring to further the 
cause of the Lord in our benighted country.— 
Let me now give glory to God, and show what a 
good and hopeful beginning has taken place, 
notwithstanding these difficulties, through the 
faithful labotrs of the little ‘army of the 
Lord.” For it is written, ‘with God nothing 
shall be impossible ;” and again: ‘All things 
are possible to him that believeth.” What an 
idea do these two passages, compared with each 
other, convey of the efficacy of faith! nothing 
short of making us, as it were, partakers of 
the omnipotence of God! : 

Since the restoration of peace, and especially 
since the year 1819, a slow, but continued,| 
and spreading movement has been observed to- 
wards the truth as it is in Christ Jesus. The 
progress is hardly observable at the time, but, 
when you take a general survey of the twenty 
years elapsed, the result is more delightful. 
Whether the writer looks to his own relations, 
or to the circle of his friends, or to the several 
churches with the condition of which he is best 
acquainted, the change he beholds every where 
is certainly very satisfactory; and if we admit 
the truth of a maxim attributed to Madame de 
Broglie : ‘* We are to judge of our condition, 
not so much from what we have attained to, as 
from that which is opening before us,”’ we have 
reason to be very thankful for the past, and to 
entertain great hopes for the future. | 

A number of Protestants have become deci- 
dedly pious; hundreds of Roman Catholics 
have joined them; the gospel is preached faith- 
fully in many places; religious societies are at 
work, and some of them work actively and ex- 
tensively. Bibles, and Testaments are selling 
every where, by the colporteurs; there is hardly 
a circuit of any extent to be found in France 
where the sound of the truth has not pene- 
trated in some way or other; and of our own 
churches we may truly say that orthodox doc- 
trine is generally in honour, and felt to be the 
only one in harmony with the word of Gdd, so 
much so that even those who oppose it, hardly 
dare to do soopenly. ‘They hold to the name, 
while they reyect the thing. About ten years 
ago, one of the ablest among them publicly de- 
clared that our doctrines had never been solidly 
demonstrated from the Scriptures; but no one 
would venture at present to maintain such a 
position. ‘lake this one fact asa proof. The 
ridacteurs of a religious periodical, which was 
founded last year, h:ve from the outset, made a 
strange distinction between l’orthodozie an- 
The former 
the orthodoxy of the reformers, and by the 
grace of God, dear sir, yours and mine, they 
reject as out of date; the second is a new name 
for their heresy, and one. full of instruction. 
For the word orthodozie is an involuntary con- 
fession that the orthodox doctrine is the true 
one; and the epithet moderne appended to it is 
an acknowledgment that they have it not. 

The blessed change just alluded to is to be 
seen especially in the established church ; a cir- 
cumstance which affords us unfeigned plesure, 
not only because we are sincerely attached to 
that Church through which it has pleased the 
Lord to transmit, from the time of the Refor- 


mation till ours, his precious truth, but also be-| 


cause it possesses pecuniary and other re- 
sources, which independent churches* are de- 
prived of, and which we cannot but rejoice to 
see applied to the furthering of the kingdom of 
God. I am aware, my dear sir, many of your 
readers will perhaps not exactly agree with me 
at first on this subject; but I certainly do. think 
most of them would subscribe to the sentiment 
just expressed, if they were acquainted with the 
religious state of France. The question is not 
what is the best possible organization for a 
Church in the abstract, but what is most desira- 


ble in our present condition. Whatever may be} 


the inconveniences attending religious establish- 
ments, and without hereentering into the merits 
of the question, I feel no hesitation in saying that 
our Protestant Established Church is the great in- 
strument at present employed by the Lord in this 
country. I am quite conv.nced that English 
and American friends, belonging in their own 


‘country to independent churches, but who have/ 


lived some years in France, will agree with me 
on the subject. 

I must not however be understood as if I 
meant that the whole work is in the hands of 
the establishment. 
another way, and we rejoice at it; for our first 
wish is that the kingdom of the Lord may come; 


Much good is doing in} 


We copy from the Episcopal Recorder, an 


* By this expression, I mean churches not supported by 
Government. | 


that it may come through us, is but the second. 
Here, again, a distinction must bemade. Church- 
es and associations founded on principles of 
dissent are few in number and little in import- 
ance; [ may even add they are on the decrease. 
Several small dissenting churches, having found 
the dangers to which they had exposed them- 
selves by separating, quite as great as those 
which they were eager to escape, seem disposed 
to return to the established Church; others have 
done so already; in short, the principle of dis- 
sent, which we have seen so active among a 
very respectable class of Christians in France, 
and stll more so in Switzerland, is not in fa- 
vour among us at present. But there are se- 
veral churches and associations which are in 
fact independent of the. establishment, and 
which enjoy great prosperity, and do much good. 
As an instance of this, | shall name the Evan- 
gelical Society of France. | This society is quite 
free from the support of Government, and 
would probably not exchange its liberty of ac- 
tion against any pecuniary: assistance; but at 
the same time, it is so far from having any hostile 
disposition towards the Establishment, that it 
has been the means of several new churches 
being formed, stations founded by the society 
having been, on its application, adopted by 
Government. Consequently, the Evangelical 
Society is warmly supported by most of our 


evangelical pastors, seeing that the society, 


from its peculiar situation, is really useful to 
them, whilst it does at the same time a great 
deal of good which they could never do. ‘That 
situation, however, is the only thing I wanted 
to allude to in this place, and I shall probably 
have another opportunity to mention more at 
length this excellent institution. - 

1 have said the religious revival in France is 
visible, especially in the Established Church; | 
may add it operates most among Pastors, I am 
not afraid of exaggerating when | state that the 
number of faithful pastors in that Church is 
more than ten times what it was twenty years 
ago. Many pastors mostly belonging to the 
youngest of the body have been converted in the 
course of their ministry; others were. brought 
to the knowledge of the truth during théir studies 
for the ministry, particularly at the “Faculté 
de Montauban,” where the bulk of influence is 
now decidedly in favour of evangelical princi- 
ples. I shall recur to it another time. 

Perhaps the term “religious revival,” re- 
quires some explanation, when applied, in an 
American paper, to the happy ohdlike which is 
taking place in France. Your readers must 
not think of any thing like those abundant ef- 
fusions of the Holy Spirit, with which your fa- 
voured country has been frequently visited, and 
in consequence of which one hundred thousand 
members were admitted into your several 
churches in the course of one year, if the re- 
port which has come over to us is as accurate, 
‘as it seems incredible tous. With us, the work 
is almost every where going on in a smooth, 
slow, gradual way, and souls are converted one 
at a time. Whether this circumstance is 
owing merely to a difference in the situation of 
the countries, or in the plans of Providence, or 
whether it arises ‘partly from a want of faith in 
our pastors, I shall not examine at present; I 
merely state the fact. [am happy to say, how- 
ever, that the good work has assumed in some 
places, and more especially within the last three 
or four-years, an aspect nearer to the one you 
have the privilege of beholding at home. Small 
revivals have been enjoyed in several church- 
es, where the Gospel had been preached for 
many years without any apparent fruit; also 
among children, in one or two schools or chari- 
table institutions. | . 

As] mentioned in my first letter that we have 
to deplore a want of order and discipline in our 
churches, I shall conclude this by saying that 
we hope we may look forward to a better state 
of things in this most important respect. A less 
imperfect organization will result at last, from 
a more satisfactory spiritual condition. For 


we ought to seek, as one of our ministers said,’ 


‘organisation parla vie, non la vie par l’organ- 
isation.” | 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Decarotis; or the individual obligation of Christians to 
save souls from death. An Essay, by Rev. David 
Everard Ford. Boston, 1842: Tappan & Dennet. 
18mo. pp. 125. | 
We noticed this book, recently, as coming from the 

press of Mr. Carter, of New York, and now it seems 4 

simultaneous edition has been issued in Boston. It con- 

tains stirring appeals, and its wide circulation therefore 
may be useful in these times of formal religion. 

Famous Oxp Peorte; being the second Epoch of Grand- 
father’s Chair. By Nathaniel Hawthorne, Boston, 
1842: Tappan & Dennet. 18mo. pp. 158. 

This isan amusing little book, containing various inci- 
dents connected with the history of Massachusetts when 
a province of England. They are narrated in a lively 
manner, and will no doubt please young readerg, 


PAMPHLETS. 

Christ the only Foundation, is the title of a sermon 
preached by the Rev. E. L. Cleaveland, at the dedication 
of the church edifice occupied by the Third Congrega- 
tional Society in New Haven, Connecticut. ‘The sermon 
is one of much excellence in style and thought, but par- 
ticularly in its sound statements of theological truth. We 
have read it with pleasure, and heartily wished that we 
might yet have the pleasure of commending from the 
Professor of Theology in the same’place, a sermon, an 
essay, or book of like sentiments. But alas, orthodoxy 
is not half so contagious as error. 

The Baltimore Literary and Religious Magazine, has 
been succeeded by the “ Spirit of the XIX Century,” of 
which Dr. R. J. Breckinridge is to be the sole editor. The 
first number contains several articles of merit. = 


Hebrew Literature, is the title of an introductory Lec- 
ture delivered before the Allegheny Institute, by James 
R. Willson, D.D., Nov, 2d, 1840.: It exhibits a vigor- 
ous mind intent upon a good subject. Dr, Willson be- 
lieves that too much time is devoted in youth to the study 
of the Roman classics, and that all the advantages of this 
course without any of its serious evils, might be derived 
from the thorough study of the Hebrew language and Bible. 
He speaks like a scholar and a Christian, and he makes 
a very strong case. | 

The Bev. Jonathan Greenleaf, lately of Brooklyn, New 
York, now of Lyndon, Vermont, sa furnished the pub- 
lic with a very interesting biographical sketch of the Rev. 
Jonathan Parsons, First Pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church, Newburyport, Massachusetts. 

We have received from the Rev. Dr. Lang, of Sydney, 
several pamphlets, which derive interest not only from 
their subject, but from the place which has given them 
birth. 

The first is from the pen of Dr. 
«* The Question of Questions! or ‘is this 


ng, and is entitled, 
lony to be 


transformed into a province of the Popedom!” Dr. Lang 


addresses the Protestant Landholders of New South 
Wales, and he discloses in a masterly manner, the grounds 
of a serious apprehension that that province may be over- 
run by Roman Catholics. The source of the evil is the 
private Bounty system, by which a large proportion, not 
only of worthless, but dangerous emigrants is introduced. 
Through this means, Dr, Lang estimates that four-fifths 
of these emigrants are collected from among the most 
ignorant and bigotted of the Irish Roman Catholics, The 
influence of this on the colony is forcibly depicted, and 
an earnest expostulation is directed to those who can pre- 
vent the mercenary speculator and jobber from ruining a 
whole colony to gratify his own cupidity. 

Lectures 1st and 2d, on the Divine Institution and due 
Observance of the Sabbath, being a part of a series of 
Lectutes on the Sabbath, preachediat Sydney. The first 
is by Dr. Lang, and the second by Rev. M. T. Adam, 
who went out from this country to be chaplain for sea- 
men in Sydney, and they are both of rich texture. 

The last pamphlet from this source, furnishes an ac- 
count of a mission established among the aborigines of 
Moreton Bay, a part of which we Ghall probably copy in 
our paper of next week. 

Reply by the Author of Coleman’s Antiquities, to an 
attack made on the work by the ner of the Cross. 
We have not particularly looked into the matter here in- 
volved, and therefore merely announce the pamphlet. 

The Desire of Reputation, a Leeture delivered by the 
Rev. Albert Barnes, before the Mercantile Library Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. It contains many good thoughts 
and suggestions, particularly suitable for young men. 
= 

 CHARITY.+ 

If my substance increases, woe be to me if all 
who have a claim upon me are not the richer for 
it. Never rebuke any man without praying for 
him. No faith, no eee ie no renovation, 
no liking of Christ, without the love of souls. 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE WINE QUESTION. 

Mr. Editor—A few days ago I received the 
first number of Mr. Delavan’s Pempateate pub- 
lication called the “ Enquirer” containing forty 
eight quarto pages. According to a t.otice on 
the outer page, it must have a very extensive 
circulation, being sent to all clergymen, Post- 
masters, and conductors of public Journals 
throughout the United States, so far as their 
residence could be ascertained. This the wealth 
of the Author enables him to do gratuitously, 
without loss of time, and without dependence 
upon public patronage. Most new publications 
circulate within pero limits, and are known 
extensively only as their merits become appar- 
ent. This spreads itself at once before fifty, ora 
hundred thousand eyes for good or evil. Are 
the principles advocated in this pamphlet true 
or false? Are the arguments to sustain them 
sound or sophistical? There are questions 
which force themselves on the mind of every 
conscientious reader, and are to be answered 
by means of such helps as he can command. 

The author’s object is to make a radical: 
change in the sacramental cup of the Lord’s 
Supper. An awful undertaking, and one of 
awful responsibility! ‘That ordinance as it is 
now administered and as it has afforded its 
strengthening influence, and its sweet consola- 
tions to the followers of Jesus Christ for more 
than eighteen centuries, is no longer safe from 
the rash hands of innovation. Mr. Delavan 
seems to feel that he is venturing on forbidden 
ground, yet he resolves to persevere. He says, 
‘*¢T fear many sincere Christians will be alarm- 
ed at what they think the boldness, if not the 
actual impiety of this suggestion. There are 
around the sacred ordinance of the supper, so 
many sanctified associations, so many solemn 
interests, that the piaus mind shrinks from this 
discussion, lest the hallowed. institution should 
suffer, or the Saviour they love be dishon- 
oured; and [I am far from being insensible 
to the value of this. principle; it ought to 
be cherished; the pious mind should never 
be disturbed without gocd reason, and to 
answer some great, end.” In looking further 
through the pages of his pamphlet, we are fully 
enlightened as to what this “ great end” is. 
Mr. Delavan, and those who act with him, have 
represented it as a sin to drink wine, and have 
pledged themselves accordingly. ‘I'he practice 
of using wine at the sacrament they think irre- 
concilable with the positfon they have taken. 
They believe the consistency of their principles 
cannot be fully apparent, and cannot be fully 
triumphant till the contemplated change is made. 
The “ great end” therefore at which they aim, 
is not merely the general prosperity of the tem- 
perance cause, for this is the end and aim of all 
good men at this day throughout the civilized 
world, but it is, if this pamphlet and others of a 
kindred kind be the criterion, to vindicate their 
own position, and to make their peculiar senti- 
ments about wine, appear worthy of general xc- 
ceptation. ‘To accomplish this, the church is 
approached not as formerly by hints and sug. 
gestions, but by a direct appeal is asked to 
make a change in her sacramental cup. To 


sailed by perverted interpretations of Scripture 
on the one hand, while on the other, the lowest 
species of ribaldry and abuse is poured upon her 
communion service. Even Mr. Delavan, with 
all the praise to which hevis entitled for his 
munificent and powerful aid in the temperance 
reformation, has stooped in several instances to 
this latter kind of argument. Thus he says on 
page 6. ‘The reformed converted drunkard 
is in danger of having his disease forced back 
upon him by the alcoholic cup presented to him 
through the hands of God’s ministers.” Again 
also on page 8. ‘* When ministers of Christ 
and professing Christians can come to the same 
conclusion with the Physician, and in imagina- 
tion see labelled on the communion cup, death’s 
head and cross bones, it cannot be long before 
the fruit of the wine free from the poor drunk- 
ard’s potson. will be universally demanded for 
ommunion.” There would probably be 
found few even among “ poor drunkards” who 
be capable of writing such sentences as 
these especially in their moments of sober reflec- 
tion. ‘The President of the Oneida Institute, one 
of Mr. Delavan’s correspondents in the En- 
quirer, on page 28, holds this language, “ are 
they (Christians) directly or indirectly to coun- 
tenance and encourage the witches around the 
cauldron, busy by night and by day in manu- 
facturing what is fit only for the lips of Devils? 
And while intoxicating liquor is admitted to the 
Lord’s table, how can the churches keep clear of 
thecontents of the witch’scauldron?” One might 
expect from the temper of this extract, that its 
author would have less difficulties in abandoning 
his Saviour than his purpose; and that such an 
inference would not be wholly without founda- 
tion will be seen when we give one more ex- 
tract from his letter. ‘ But had intoxicating 
wine been admitted tothe Lord’s Supper, as | 
‘eel assured it was not, in the first ages of 
Christianity, we could not justify ourself in 
copying such an example!” ‘. 

The assertion is made, and repeated many 
times in the Enquirer, that there were two 
kinds of wine spoken of by the inspired writers, 
the one fermented, the other unfermented, anc 
that the former was uniformly condemned by 
God, while the latter was uniformly commend- 
ed by him. ‘To support these allegations, the 
editor brings a great.many proofs about what 
he calls the wines of the ancients. The whole 
of his proofs amount to this and nothing more, 
viz. that the ancients were acquainted with the 
art of preserving the juice of the grape in an 
unfermented state, which was done generally 
by inspissation, that is by thickening the juice 
to the consistence of sirup or jelly. This they 
commonly effected by boiling it over a mode- 
rate fire till the watery particles were evapora- 
ted. That this art was known twenty centu- 
ries ago, has never been doubted or denied by 
any one. The same is equally well known 
now to every family who are in the habit of 
boiling down the juices of various fruits into 
jellies for domestic use. But the the real ques- 
tion at issue is, were these sirups or jellies 
wines ? was wine the name by which they were 
generally known? So far from it, that the con- 
current testimony of ancient writers shows that 
they were not socalled, and that they were no 
more regarded as wine, than apple jelly at this 
day is regarded as cider. ‘This matter has 
been fully discussed by the Rev. Dr. McLean 
of Princeton, in his ** Examination of Bacchus 
and anti Bacchus,” in so clear and convincing 
a manner as to set it at rest with all unprejudic- 
ed and uncommitted inquirers after truth.* 


* On page 9, of the Temperance Engnirer, Mr. 
Delavan, alter giving a short extract from Dr. 
McLean’s work, referred to above, makes the fol- 
lowing extraordinary remarks: “ He (i. e. Dr. M.) 
however admits that sometimes the word vinum, 
without any addition or qualification, was employed 
to designate the unfermented jutce of the grape.” 
How little foundation there is for this remark, will 
be seen at once by all who have read the work to 
which he refers, but as thousands who have never 
seen it, will probably receive the * Enquirer,” ] 
will just observe, that Dr. McLean, after quoting 
Pliny, Columella, and Varro, to sustain his views, 
gives the following quotation, with its translation, 
from Varro, viz: ** The must that is put igto a doli- 
um, in order that we may have wine, ‘should not be 
drawn while it is fermenting, and has not yet ad- 
vanced so far as to be coneatied into wine.” Having 
given this and various other quotations equally plain, 
from the authors referred to, and having freely ad- 
mitted that those writers besides treating of wine, 
speak also of other modes of preserving grape juice 
by#inspissation or otherwise,—he goes on to say in 
the passage quoted by Mr. Delavan. *“ But we do 
maintain that the common and almost universal accep 
totion of vinum, the Latin term for wine, is the fer- 
mented juice of the grape, and that when the terin is 
applied to any other preparation of grape juice it is 
connected with some word dying the import of 

a 


vinum.” Itis here seen at a glance, that there is. 
not a mere verbal discrepance, but a palpable con- 


induce her to consent to this change, she is as- 


This work should have a wide circulation, and 
— to be in the hands of every minister and 
elder of the Church. For myself, in reading 
it, I knew not which to admire the most, the 
complete victory of the author over his oppo- 
nents, or the total absence in his manner of any 
thing like exultation. Let Mr. Delavan and 
his adherents answer this work of Dr. MeLean: 
and surely until they doit, they should forbearto 
reiterate their bold assertions about ancient 
wines. 

In regard to what the Scriptures say of wine, 
these men argue in this manner; they say that 
when the Bible speaks with approbation of wine, 
this of itself is proof that unfermented wine is 
meant; and that when it speaks of it with cen- 
sure, this of itselfis proof that fermented and 
intoxicating wine is meant; that‘ when wine is 
spoken of as an emblem of the wrath of God, as 
causing woe, and sorrow, and redness of eves, 
an entirely different liquor is meant from that 
which is made the emblem of divine mercy. A 
strange argument truly. As well might it be 
said that because the Bible speaks of the “ wine 
of Sodom,” and the grapes of gall,” because it 
speaks of the winepress of the wrath of God,” 
that these expressions are of themselves proof 
that some grapes are intoxicating, and that some 
wine presses run with alcohol. 

That it is the abuse, and not the use of wine 
which the Bible condemns, is a truth so perfect- 
ly plain, that no command can make it plainer, 
and [ will add, no perversion or wresting of the 
Scriptures can long hide it from those who read 
and think for themselves. If the new theory of 
these men were adopted, so far from making 
the Bible more consistent, as they say it would 
it would make inconsistency and perfect non- 
sense of much that is said in it about wine. Let 
any man make the trial, and suppose that the 
wine allowed in the Bible was unfermented 
sirup; what must he think of the permission 
given to Timothy to takea little of i# ; or of the 
injunction to Bishops and Deacons, not to be 
given to much of it; or to the Ephesians, not to 
be drunk with it, wherein is excess! Let such 
an one also look at Izaiah xxv. 6, where the 
blessings of the Gospel are set forth under the 
similitude of a feast prepared by God. * And 
in this mountain shall the Lord of hosts make 
unto all people a feast of fat things, a feast of 
‘ines on the lees,/of fat things full of marrow, 
of. wines on the lees well refined.” The lees: 
or dregs can only be produced by fermentation, 
and can only settle to the bottom of the vessel 
when the fermentation is over, hence the ex- 
pression ‘* wines on the lees well refined.” How 
can any man with this passage before him, 
have the face to say, that the-only wine which 
has the blessing of God is unfermented? ‘The. 
truth is fermentation is necessary, and always 
was necessary to the very existence of wine as 
such, and the expression “ unfermented wine” 


is as wholly of modern invention, ae it is a sol- 


ecism and a contradiction, Yithout sanction for 
aught that appears either in the word of God, 
or in the writings of the ancients. 
that the newly expressed juice was sometimes 
called wine or new wine, with reference to its 
fermentation which would certainly and sponta- 
neously take place, unless prevented by arti- 
ficial means ; thus in Luke v. 37, it is-said “no 
man putteth new wine into old bottles.” Why 
not? for the best of reasons. Ancient bottles 
being made of skins were strong.at first, but 
when old became tender, and would not bear the 
swelling and agitation of new wine in the pro- 
cess of fermentation. Hence the consistency 
and force of our Saviour’s words in the passage, 
but which would be perfectly unintelligible on 
the basis of the new theory ; the whole passage 
speaks for itself—* No man putteth new wine 
into old bottles, else the new wine will burst the 
bottles and be spilled, and the bottles shall per- 
ish; but new wine must be put into new bottles, 
and both are preserved. No mian also having 
drank old wine, straightway. desireth new, for 
he saith the old is better.” 

The advocates ofthe new theory say, that as the 
drinking of wine is sin, (I use the term wine in 
its true and only meaning,) our Saviour neither 
drank it himself, nor gave it to others. How 
then are we to understand Luke vii. 33—34. 
“John the Baptist came neither eating bread, 
nor drinking wine, and ye say he hath a devil; 
the Son of man is come cating and drinking, 
and ye say behold a gluttonous man, and a wine 
bibber, a friend of publicans and_ sinners.” 
How any sane man, after reading this passage, 
can deny that our blessed Lord drank wine, is 
more than we can-comprehend. It might with 


equal reason be denied that he eat bread, forthe | 


one is here as plainly asserted as the other. 
However therefore it.may be argued by some, 
that the fruit of the vine used at the Passover, 
was unfermented juice of the grape; this if it 
could be shown to be true, (as it never has been, ) 
will not help them so long as it remains a truth 
that our Saviour drank wine, which the quota- 
tion from Luke unequivocally proves. That he 
both eat and drank within the strictest, and ho- 
liest rules of temperance is perfectly certain, 
and the imputation by his’ enemies of gluttony 
and wine bibbing, was a false and malicious 
slander as admitted by all. 

But why this slander? why was the blessed 
Redeemer called a wine bibber? Was it because 
he drank unfermented sirup? Will the advo- 
cates of the new theory answer in the affirma- 
tive? Then we ask them, why they call the 


disciples of Jesus by the same name? Wh 


do they in their writings, and in their published 
correspondence with Mr. Delavan, call those 
who drink of the sacramental cup, wine bibbers ? 
Is it because they drink unfermented sirup? 
I will not say that all, who give this term of re- 
proach to communicants are equally guilty with. 


those ‘who called Christa wine bibber, but it 


really appears, soften the matter as we will, 
that the two classes are in the neighbourhood of 
each other. As toall that is said about the dan- 
ger of reformed drunkards relapsing into their 
old habits by merely taking wine at the com- 
munion, it appears too ridiculously absurd to 
require notice. We doubt whether any relapse 
of a truly converted man has even happened 


from any such cause. But even if it were so, . 


whatthen? Is the cup of the New Testament 
in Christ’s blood to be sacrificed? Much as 
we love the temperance cause, and much as we 
rejoice over the increasing multitude of reformed 
drunkards, we love the ordinances of Christ’s 
house more, and it is our prayer as it is our 
purpose never to be led by any man, or any 
set of men, to dishonour the latter for the sake 
of the former. It is indeed very annoying to 
Pastors to have such publications sent among 


the churches, to disturb and wound the con- ° 


sciences of Christians; but, like many other 
evils, it must be endured till it has its day. Er- 
ror, though often gorgeously® apparelled, is not 


generally long lived. Your brother in the gos- . 


pel, &c. A Temperance Man. 


tradiction between the statement of the * Enquirer” 
and the matter of fact. It is to be hoped it was an 


unintentional mistake, and yet this seems hardly pos- “ 
sible, for a little further along in his ren arks Mr. - 


Delavan reiterates the same thing with some addi- 
tions as follows; * upon the whole, Professor McLean 
has certainly laboured hard, and has been most in- 
genious in his arguments to sustain his views on’ 
this subject. Still he has had to admit that there 
were two kinds of wine in use in ancient times, one 
intoxicating, the other free from that destructive 
principle. It is not incumbent on him therefore to 
prove that our Lord and Saviour made and drank 
that which has occasioned all the intemperance in 
in the world, and left the innocent to others ?” This 
is truly remarkable language ; first falsely charge an 


author with admitting the very thing which he had 


declared and proved to be without any foundation, 
and then reproach him with the consequences of such 
admission! ‘That cause must be weak indeed which 
drives its advocates to such shifts to keep it from 
falling. In the very next sentence Mr. Delavan 
says he loves Professor MeLean “asa Christian 
brother, and a great and good man.” This plaster 
will not answer the end for which it was prohably de- 
signed, neither wil] it hide the incurable wound in- 
flicted npon Mr. Delavan’s system by the Professor, 


It is true e 
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| For the Presbyterian. 
DOCUMENTABY EVIDENCE. 

Some time ago, the Biblical Repertory in no- 
ticing Dr. Miller’s valuable ‘book on the Chris- 
tian Ministry, said, ‘it was a plea forthe salva- 
tion of Presbyterians—a certain prelate having 
declared communion with the Episcopal sect, 
where it was practicable, to be the indispensable 
condition of salvation.” To our surprise, a 
worthy priest of that sect declared unhesitating- 
ly and unequivocally that no -prelate in this 
country or in England could have said so—the 

‘assertion might have been, that it:was an indis- 

nsable condition of the covenant of salvation, 

not of salvation. ‘The distinction is curious, 

but alas! it wont do. Hobart has spoken too 

plainly, for such a gloss to be put on his un- 
warrantable language. | 

In-his Companion to the Altar, p. 202, 204., 
he says, Where the gospel is 
munion with the Church by the participation of 
its ordinances, at the hands.of the duly authori- 
zed priesthood, is the indispensable condition of 
salvation.—They who wilfully or negligently 
continue in a state of separation from the au- 
thorized ministry of the Church, and participate 
of ordinances administered by an irregular and 
invalid authority, are guilty. of rebellion against 
their Almighty Lawgiver and Judge; they ex- 
pose themselves to the awful displeasure of that 
Almighty Jehovah who will not permit his in- 
stitutions to be condemned, or his authority vio- 
lated with impunity.” wl 

When we recollect that by the word “Church,” 
he meant the Episcopal sect, we cannot fail to 
be struck with the similarity of the language to 
that used by another pretender—we mean Joe 
Smith the Mormon, whose claims are equally 
lofty, and as fully sustained by Scripture as 
those of Hobart, 

Another matter on which we are often met 
by denials and charges of misrepresentation, is 
that the leaders of the. Oxford apostasy, set at 
nought Justification by faith. Behold the proof 


from Pusey’s Scriptural Views of Holy Bap- 
tism: = 

“Another point to be observed is that our 
Reformers view the Christian dispensation as it 
is a system brought into the world, and as it 
stands related to the creatures to whom it is pro- 
posed, to their previous state, moral condition, 
capacities dc. in the abstract rather than as it 
applies to us individually who have been educa- 
ted in it. - For thus the character of the dispen- 
sation in itselfyas a whole, could best be exhib- 
ited. Thus the article on Justification (Art. 13.) 

is of much importance in clearing the system, 
by setting forth the relation of the Christian 

_ system to man’s natural state, and his unassist- 
ed powers; but to us individually, who have 
been torn within and who never were left to our 
mere natural powers, (having had original sin 
remitted to us through baptism in our infancy, 
and having been justified and cleansed from all 
sin, and had the grace of Christ given and fresh 
eupplies pledged to us,) the statement of the 
character of the works done before Juetification 
and the grace of Christ, does not of course di- 
rectly apply. It describes to us the state from 
which we were delivered by being brought into 
Christ’s fold, and so ministers one abundant 
cause of gratitude, but does not speak of a state 
in which we ever actually were. 

It is manifest, says an English writer, from 
this passage, that Dr. Pusey does not deny the 
doctrine AS AN ABSTRACTION, or say that the 
article in the case of a grown-up heath@n would 
not be applicable, he only denies that we have 
any thing -to do with it. Hence continues he, 
it is irrelevant and absurd to preach about justi- 
fication by faith to persons who were baptized. in 
infancy. 

Of course the Epistles to the Romans and the 
Galatians are equally irrelevant, the great theme 
of the Apostles being the very doctrine which, 
according to Pusey, may do for Presbyterians, 
but is of no use to those who were baptized by 
‘an authorized ministry.” Will not the ques- 
tion arise, whether in this country where there 
are.so many who never were baptized according 
to the mode of the Episcopal sect, the article is 
not especially pertinent, and ought it not to be 
faithfully and abudantly declared? A.S. A 


For the Presbyterian. 


of any of the early Christians. themselves. 
There was Knox, the apostolic messenger of the 
reformation, peculiarly fitted, by the spirit. of] 
wisdom and power, for his extraordinary work ; 
and whose devotedness to the cause of Christ, 
and eloquence, and compassion for the souls of 
men, and warmth of affection, were not ‘less 
memorable than the boldness of character 
which earned for him the well known encomi-; 
umat his grave: * There lies a mao who neyer 
feared the faceof man.’ Names these are, not 
often rehearsed from the’ pulpit; and, doubt- 
less, having Scripture names, examples of 
piety and zeal so numerous, how seldom need 
we go from the Bible record to seek the pattern 
and incentive to righteousness! But, on this 
day, and valueing the privileges of our Church, 
and desirous to see them perpetuated and ex- 
tended, shall we not recall the memory of the 
great men who planted and watered the tree of 
our privileges with their very blood? and shall 
we not consider that those now named, were 
followed by a multitude of other religious pa- 
triots, in having whom any country might deem| 
itself honoured? And surely we cannot read 
of such men as the Melvilles, and Bruce, and 
Welch, and Henderson; and Gillespie, and 
Rutherford, and more of the like sainted char- 
acter, without blessing God for his goodness, in 
having raised up those who were so fully qua- 
lified, both for establishing and adorning o 
Zion. They who thus wrought at the second 
reformation, (as it is called,) were indued, even 
as they needed, with qualities both of mind and 
heart, similar to what had been requisite at the 
first. ‘The work of the first had been marred 
and shaken by the renewed attempts of popery 
to gain, under the disguise of improving and 
beautifying the services of the church, a lodg- 
ment once more in Scotland. Who shall doubt 
this who have traced the painful steps of our 
history, from the opening of the seventeenth 
century, onwards to its thirty-eighth year ? 

‘In Scotland, these persecutions were pecu- 
liarly severe and aggravated. From the open- 
ing of the tragedy with the scarcely legalized 
murder of the Marquis of Argyle, to the clos- 
ing of it in the death of the zealous Renwick, 
an innumerable host sealed with their blood,| 
their testimony to the truth of Presbyterian re- 
formation principles. Their sufferings and pri- 
vations were of the severest kind, and of every 
possible form which the cruelty of man could 
invent. Neither were the martyrs confined to 
the man of robust constitution and masculine 
mind; but delicate and helpless females were 
found fearlessly facing their blood-thirsty perse- 
cutors, preferring to die with»their children in 
their arms, rather than sacrifice their religious 
liberty. ‘ God and our country’ was the watch- 
word, the governing sentiment which filled the 
hearts of these patriotic sufferers. But, though 
driven from their homes, and forced to seek a 
hiding-place in the lone glen or rocky ¢avern, 
the presence of the covenant sustained -and 
cheered their souls; and it was then they found 
the vision of Moses in Mount Horeb, affectingly 
applicable to their circumstances, and adopted 
the burning bush in the wilderness, as a fit em- 
blem of the state of the church, enveloped in 
the flames of a fiery persecution, yet not con- 
‘sumed, for the Lord was in the midst of her. 


“ Yes—though the sceptic’s tongue deride 
Those martyrs who for conscience died ; 
Though modish history slight their fame, 
And sneering courtiers hoot the name 
Of men, who dared alone be free 
Amidst a nation’s slavery : 

Yet long for them the poet’s lyre 
Shall wake its notes of heavenly fire. 


“ Their names shal! nerve the patriot’s hand, 
U praised to save a sinking land ; 
And piety shall learn to burn 
With holier transports o’er their urn.” 


ANOTHER PERVERSION EXPOSED. 

We copy the following from the Episcopal 
Recorder. 

Messrs. Editors—I never read with more un- 
mingled amazemeht any newspaper assault, 
than that which was directed against me in the 
Recorder of Friday last, under the signature of 
‘‘a layman.” The writer tells the public, that, 
in my Recommendatory Letter prefixed to an 
edition of the Rev. Dr. Scott’s ** Force of Truth,” 
lately sent forth by the Presbyterian Board of 
Publication, I caution my readers against the 


- TRIBUTE OF RESPECT TO THE LATE SAMUEL 
RICHARDS, ESQ, 


At a Meeting of the Board of Trustees of the 
Central Presbyterian Church, held Thursday 
evening, January 6, 842, the following minute 
was unanimously adopted, viz. 

“ The Board of Trustees of the Central Pres- 
byterian Church, having heard with deep regret 
of the decease of their late Vice-President, Sam- 

uel Richards, Esq. whose unceasing efforts and 
faithful services, from the commencement of the 
Congregation, and especially as an efficient 
4 member of the Building Committee during the 
erection of the house of worship; and whose 
benevolent and liberal contribution gave evi- 
dence of his deep interest in the welfare of the 
congregation: Resolved, As ajmark of the high 
esteem in which he was held by this Board, that 
they sincerely sympathize with his bereaved 
family in their severe affliction, recommending 
them to that Providence in whom the widow and 
the fatherless shall ever find consolation and 
peace in the time of trial. 

Resolved, That a copy of the above minute 
- be sent to the family, and published in the Pres- 
byterian. By order of the Trustees. 

Matraew L. Bevan, President. 


SCOTTISH FOREFATHERS. 
We find the following interesting quotation 
in a note to oneof the Rev. Mr. Smyth’s Lec- 


tures on the Apostolical Succession. 

The Rev. Dr. Muir, in his Sermon in Com- 
memoration of the General Assembly of 1638, 
(Glasgow, 1838, p. 18—20,) thus eloquently 
alludes to the fathers of the Church of Scotland: 
“That for exciting our: gratitude, as on such a 
day as this, we may well cherish the remem- 
brance of the men who were instrumental in 
procuring, and then transmitting the privileges 
of our Protestantism. The zeal of David, the 
man after God’s own heart, was truly exem- 
plified in their piety, and wisdom, and sufler- 
ings, andconstancy. ‘Their strength of charac- 
ter and decision was great. Their devotion to 
the cause of Christ was greater. Persecuted in 
their adherence to that cause, they still endured. 
Thwarted in their measures, at once_ religious 
and patriotic, they planned anew. Withstood 
in their most reasonable demands, they held 
fast by their claims, and persevered. — 

“And while, on reviewing the glorious de- 
liverance achieved from anti-christ, from the 
monstrous evils of the mercenary and supersti. 
tious priesthood of Rome, of an interdicted rea- 
son, anda banished Bible—while, on reviewing 
that struggle with ‘the man of sin,’ which broke 
the chain of the papacy in Scotland, we trace 


the might of the contest and the victory to the | 


Lord of Hosts, and give him the honour and the 
praise, yet ought we not to remember ‘ the no- 
ble army of the martyrs ?’—with grateful sen- 
timents ought we not to think and speak of ‘the 
cloud of witnesses’ that endured, and laboured, 
and died, in the cause of. truth ; and to hold up 
their memories, embalmed iW sacred gratitude, 
before ourselves and our children? There was 
Hamilton, distinguished by learning as well as 
high birth, devoted from his youth to God, and 
whose zeal for the pure faith, which he drank at 
the feet of oe and’ Melancthon, was not 
quenched on earth but with his blood. There 
was Wishart, skilled almost equally in divine 
and human sciences, whose sermons penetrated | 
the most hardened, and melted them’ into tears 
—who braved the pestilence to carry the mes- 
sage of divine grace to his ignorant and perish- 
ing countrymen—whose devout wrestlings for 
sinners had somewhat of angelic fervours in 
them, and whose martyr’s, crown shone amid 
the flame of persecution as gloriously as that 


possible influence of the life of a holy man who 
‘‘happened to be connected with an unholy 
Church.” The last clause in this sentence is 
marked by the “ Layman” with inyerted com- 
mas, as if it were my language; and there can 
be little doubt that he intended that. his readers 
should so regard-it. I can only say, Messrs. 
Editors, that such an imputation is a most un- 
just one. I never penned or uttered such lan- 
guage, and should abhor the thought of doing 
it. 
I forbear to apply what appear to me the ap- 
propriate epithets to the language’ which this 
writer thinks fit to employ. ‘The best answer, 


acrimonious representation, is to transcribe the 
whole of what I say concerning Dr. Scott, as 
an Episcopal clergyman. After speaking in 
high terms of “* The Force of Truth,’’ as an ex- 
cellent work, “eminently adapted to illustrate 
and magnily the grace of God,” I proceed thus: 
‘What though the venerable author of this 
narrative belonged to a different ecclesiastical 
pale from that in which it is our happiness to 
find ourselves, and to labour? This circum- 
stance does not, with me, form the least deduc- 
tion from its value. Perhaps it may be said to 
be one of the chief glories of that system which 
we adopt, as Presbyterians, that it turns away 
the minds of men from an undue regard to the 
external forms of the Gospel, to that simple 
purity of evangelical truth, which is ‘the power 
of God unto salvation to every one that believ- 
eth;’ that it guards us against the miserable 
worship of heartless rites and genealogies, as a 
ground of hope ‘towards God, and teaches us to 
place all our confidence on the atoning sacri 


fice and perfect righteousness of ‘Him who 


through the eternal Spirit, offered himself with- 
out spot, the just for the unjust, that He might 
bring us to God.’ May it ever be so! I regard 
every man as my brother in Christ, however 
he may differ from mein other respects, who 
teaches me to ‘glory in nothing save in the 
cross of the Lord Jesus Christ,’ and who repre- 
sents salvation, in its beginning, its’ sum, and 
its completion, as wholly of free, rich, and sove- 
reign grace, ‘abounding through righteousness, 
unto eternal life, by Jesus Christ our Lord;’ 


and who, while he unceasingly proclaims that 
my title td heaven rests solely on the ground 
of the atonement and righteousness of the Re. 
deemer, as my surety, ceases not to insist that 
my preparation for heaven can be effected only 
by the renewal and sanetification of my heart 
ly the power of the Holy Spirit, inclining me 
to ‘deny ungodliness and worldly lusts, and to 
live soberly, righteously, and godly in this pre- 
sent evil world,’ and to walk before God in a 
the ways of holy obedience.” | 
«When, therefore, [ open the volumes of such 
men as Scott, and Newton and Cecil, | entire- 
ly forget the system of Prelacy with which they 
happened to be connected, and drink in the pre- 
cious streams of evangelical and experimental 
truth which they pour forth, without thinking 
that they belonged to a different fold from my- 
self; or rather feeling that they and I belong, 
in reality, TO THE SAME CuuRcH, the same pre- 
cious body which the Redeemer hath purchased 
with his blood, and sanctified by his blessed| 
Spirit. Let my soul be with the souls of such 
men, in whatever ecclesiastical connection they 
may be found, and by whatever name they 
may be called. If the inspired Apostle Paul 
preached the true Gospel, THESE MEN PREACH- 
ED IT, for their language and spirits are all ex- 
actly his, as if he spake by them.” — 

Such Messrs. Editors, are the language and 
spirit which your correspondent, the ‘ Lay- 
man,” loads with the epithet of “ narrow-mind- 
ed bigotry.” He asks whether it is to be con- 
sidered as the result of “wilful ignorance, or 


which has interested us much. 


as I suppose, that can be given to his harsh and|~ 


blinded prejudice?” If I understand this writer, 
the part of a sentence which most offends him, is 
the following—-The Presbyterian system} 
“guards us against the miserable worship of 
heartless rites and genealogies, as a ground of 
hope towards God ; and teaches us to place all 
our confidence on the atoning sacrifice of ‘‘ Him 
who, through the eternal Spirit, offered himself 
without spot, the just for the unjust, that He 
might bring us to God.” 
this sentence as ascribing to the mass of Epis- 
copalians, as such, a reliance on ‘heartless 
rites and genealovies” for acceptauce with God. 
But is it possible for a candid mind to put this 
construction on my language? Do | not ex- 
pressly represent Scott, and Newton, and Cecil, 
(well known as Episcopalians) and all who 
agree with them, as rejecting all such reliance, 
and as teaching doctrines, in this respect, in 
which I perfectly concur? It never occurred to 
me as possible that any of the conductors or 
friends of **the Episcopal Recorder” should con- 
sider themselves as pointed at, in the statement 
complained of. But [ was mistaken. That 
there are semi-Popish Episcopalians in the 
United Statés to whom that statement does 
legitimately and correctly apply, I have no 
doubt. But I trust they are, as yet, few. The 
truth is, in penning the sentence referred to, as 
so offensive, | meant to represent the system of 


religious truth contained in the standards of the 


Presbyterian Church, as diametrically opposed 
to all reliance upon external rites and forms for 
acceptance with God, whether among Papists, 
Protestant high-churchmen, or blinded form- 
alists, of whom I fear there are many among 
nominal Presbyterians themselves. Does .the 
“Layman” think this wrong? If so, does he not 
Ahereby condemn himself? If not wherefore his 
resentment, and his severe censure? 

In regard to the * Layman’s” tone of exulta- 
tion and triumph at the rapid increase of his 
sect, by means of proselytes from Presbyterian- 
ism, and his confidence that there will be much 
more of this increase in time to come, [ have lit- 
tleto sav. There has often been such a thing 
as unhallowed and premature triumph. There 
is an excellent book in which it is written, 
‘¢ Pride goetht before destruction, and an haughty 
spirit’before a fall, for when pride cometh, then 
cometh’ ; but with the lowly is wisdom.” 
I am, Mesérs. Editors, respectfully yours, 

‘ og MILLER. 

Princeton, Dec. 29, 1841. : 


ADVANTAGES OF CREEDS—A FACT. 


A friend has called our attention to a fact, 
h. It is that the 
Old South Church in this city, in the early 
periods of its history, adopted the Cambridge 
platform as the faith and, constitution of that 
Church, requiring every minister, who should 
be settled over the Church, to subscribe it as 
one of the conditions of his settlement. A short- 
er form of the same my was prepared, to be 
used on the reception of persons admitted to the 
Church. But no one was received who was op- 
posed to any thing in the platform. Then 
another fact to be placed along side of this, is, 
that of all the Congregational churches of this 
city, at the commencement of this century, the 
Old South was the only one that did not yield 
to the sweeping desolation of Unitarianism; and 
this is now the mother of all our Boston church- 
es. It is true, this is but a single fact, but it is 
a very important one. What might have been 
the state of Boston if this Church also had gone 
by the board, we cannot tell? and that the 
preservation of this Church was owing to her 
rigid requirement of subscription to that creed, 
embracing as it did Church constitution as well 
as sound doctrine, it might be too much to affirm 
positively. But that this was one of the means 
of preservation, we have notadoubt. The fact 
that creeds are not an absolute and sure defence 
against heresy, is no argument against their 
use, since they furnish important aids in keeping 
it out. 

There is a sort of creature which will get 
through, or jump over the most perfect creeds, 
either of human or divine construction. It pre- 
tends to take the creed “for substance of doc- 
trine,” and lauds it for being on the whole “a 
most excellent compend of Christian doctrine,” 
and then exercises its liberty to receive or re- 
ject what it will of it; and no creeds can have 
meshes so fine, as to keep out such creatures. 
Besides, the elements of heresy are invisible, 
and are distributed by the spirit of the power 


of the air working in the hearts of the children| 


of disobedience. And sometimes whole church- 
es at once, are drawn away so that none are 
left to enforce the conditions of creeds, and cov- 
enants, and restore purity. Yet to say that 
creeds are not all-sufficient, is not to say that 
they donot subserve important pu rposes.— New 


England Puritan. 
DEATH OF A CLERGYMAN. 


The Saratoga Whig announces the death, on 
the 27th ultimo, of the Rev. Darius O. Griswold, 
of that village, aged 54. ‘The deceased was a 
very estimable and pious man—the life of the 
social circle,—and a sound and not unfrequent- 
ly eloquent preacher. He was, we believe, the 
first presbyterian clergyman settled at Saratoga 
Springs ; and was twice the pastor of the church 
there—having, about ten years ago, been re- 
called from a church in Waterville, Connecticut, 
over which he presided for three or four years. 
He was an amiable man, of an affectionate tem- 
per, and his classical attainments were respec- 
table. He had been disqualified from preach- 
about two years, by epilepsy, succeeded by par- 
alysis.—N. Y. Commercial. 


THE TEMPERANCE REFORM. 

The Hon. Thomas Marshall, an eloquent 
member of Congress from Kentucky, has re- 
cently joined the Temperance Society in Wash- 
ington. For some time his habits have been 
bad, and his health has suffered in consequence 
of it. The correspondent of the New York 
Express furnishes the following statement. 

‘It seems that on Thursday Mr. M. had 
been: in company, and indulged pretty freely. 
Coming to the House on Friday evening, he 
found himself nervously affected, to an extent 
that alarmed him, and this sensation was accom- 
panied by an almost raging thirst for drink. 
The appetite for drink had never before been so 


strong, and almost terrified at the extent of this 


passion, he solemnly and deliberately made up 
his mind to place himself, as far as he could, 
beyond temptation. To this end he inquired for 
a temperance member of the House, and found 
one in the person of Mr. Briggs, a country mem- 
ber from Massachusetts. A piedge was drawn 
up by Mr. B. and signed by Mr. Marshall. De- 
termined, however, to make assurance doubly 
sure, and regarding this pledge as but a matter 
of private contract between his own judgment 
and conscience, he resolved to confess himself 
before men, and td unite with one of the Tem. 
perance Societies of the city. A meeting’ was 
held last evening, and Mr. Marshall voluntarily 


put his name to the pledge of the Society. His|’ 


confession upon this occasion seems to have been 


‘thrillingly eloquent and effective. His reasons, 


he said, for joining the society were, that the 
hand of the tempter was too strong upon him, 
and he felf unable to resist the monster. He 
stood for the first time in his life, in a tempe- 
rance society, and spoke for the first time in be- 
half of the cause of temperance. He had fear- 
ed the trial with himself in a bargain with him- 
self, and therefore see to make public confes- 
sion. As far as memory had served him, he 
had never committed an offence, except when 
under the influence of liquor. He had indulged 
freely, and resolved to indulge no more. He 
had now put his name to the pledge, and he felt 
that to violate it would be a disgrace upon that 
name forever.”” Mr. Marshall is by far the most 
eloquent man in the House, and now bids fair 
to become one of the most useful in the country. 


He seems to consider] 


faithful redemption. 


| leaving the sum of $1,343,349.32, which has not been 


His friends, both personal and political, have 
— cause with the advocates of temperance, 
gratulation at this event. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE,| 


Message.—Governor 
Porter transmitted his annual Message to the Legis- 
lature, on the 6th inst. 

The first subject treated in the message, i3 that of 
the financial condition of the State. ‘The funded 
debt of the State is $36,331,005.68. ‘lhe Gover- 
nor says the plighted faith of the State is pledged and 
every consideration of duty and honour requirers its 
The debt:is reimbursable at 
different times, up to 1870, but the interest,($1,800,- 
000) must be met annuaily. ‘I'he sum in the treasu- 
ry, applicable te this object, oa the first day of this 
month, independent of what will be received during 
the month, was $1,020,936.38, being $124,042.62 
more than is necessary to pay the interest due on 
the first of February next. The Governor states the 
value of the State property, public improvements 
Bank stock, &c., at $36,426,239.78. ns 

The total amount of the receipts into the Treasu- 
ry during the last fiscal year, especially appropriat- 
ed to the payment of the interest on the public debt, 
has been $924,959.15. The State tax of June, 1841, 

is estimated to amount (when it shall have been col- 

lected,) to about half a million of dollars. It is 
thought indispensable to continue the tax so long as 
the present state of things last. ‘To provide for the 

future interest on the State debt, and to secure a 
small sinking fund for the public debt, the Governor 
recommends that a small apportioninent be made on 

the several counties, 

_ The Internal Improvements, for the construction 
of which the principal amount of the State debt has 
been incurred, consist of 768} miles of canal and 
railways completed, and 1653 miles of canal in pro- 

gress of construction and nearly completed. The 

North Branch Canal has already cost $2,348,276.38. 
The Erie extension has cost $2,919,507. The esti- 
mated cost to complete the Erie extension is $536,- 

142.46, and the North Branch $1,298,416. The 

Governor adds—** My own opinion remains unchang- 
ed, that it is our true policy to go on and complete 

_both-these works with as little delay as possible. 

This, however, is a question exclusively for your 
decision.”’? The sale of the Columbia rail road, and 

the Delaware division of the Pennsylvania Canal, 

by the State, is recommended, so soon as it may be 
found convenient. | 

The subject of Banks and currency is next con- 
sidered. Of the loan, authorized by the last Legis- 
lature, the whole amount taken by the accepting 
banks and paid into the treasury is $1,756,650.68, 


received. ‘The Banks that have taken no portion of 
the loan, the Governor thinks have no claims to in- 
dulgence; but those who have, must be repaid be- 
fore they can be forced to resume. It is recom- 
| mended that the law authorising the issue of notes 
by the Banks, to form a loan to the State, be at once 
repealed, so far as it relates to the notes, and that 
_ provision be made ‘to discharge the loan on which 
they are based. To pay this loan, a six per cent. 
stock might be authorised to be thrown into market, 
to sell for whatever it will produce. Should there 
be a small loss upon it, I am sure it will be deemed 
a very inconsiderable matter compared with the in- 
convenience the people suffer from the present state 
of things. ‘To remedy this, a sacrifice, to some ex- 
tent, is inevitable.’? Connected with the repeal of 
this law, should be the enforcement of specie pay- 
, ments by the banks. An early day should be fixed 
for this event, at least as early as the first of June. 
The time, however ,is not so material, whether it be 
a few months sooner or later, so that a certain defi- 
nite and reasonable time be fixed. Your action on 
this point cannot be too prompt for the public inter- 
est. The community has been long enough held in 
suspense—let the final issue be at once presented, and 
it is to be hoped the people and the banks will be 
prepared for it when it arrives.” 

The Message renews the recommendation, made 
at the last session, that the stocks in banks, held by 
the State, should be disposed of. 

It is recommended that no bank charters be grant- 
ed at this session, and that no renewal of charters 
shall be made, until after the resumption of specie 
payments by the banks. 

Of the general subject of creating and regulating 
corporations, the message urges great caution upon 
the Legislature, and the opinion is advanced that 
corporations ought never to be created where the ob- 
ject to be accomplished is within the probable reach 
of individual] exertion. 

The Public School System is regarded as of ines- 
timable importance. Measurés should be taken to 
extend its great benefits. A proper system of 
School books is commended, and itis suggested 
that the duties of superintending the Public Schools, 
os separated from those of the office of Secretary of 

state, 
The removal of obstructions from the channel of 
the Ohio river, so as to advantage our line of internal 
communications, is. urged upon the attention of the 
Legislature. And to urge upon the attention of 
Congress the consideration of a Dry Dock in Phila- 
delphia, and the establishment in Pennsylvania of a 
National Foundry. 
The encouragement of domestic manufactures, to 
convert to useful purposes our coal and irun, is 
especially commended, so that in the é:.d our citi- 
zens nay not have to pay such large sums to other 
sections for labour which they should perform at 
home. In conclu-ion, a system of public and private 
economy is particularly urged. With prudence, 
perseverance and industry, on behalf of the citizens 
of Pennsylvania, she will emerge from all her 
present difficulties, and with her gigantic natural re- 
sources, stand proudly forth among the noblest and 
the most wealthy States of the American Union. 


OPENING OF THE PortTsviILLE RatLroap.—On 
Monday 10th inst. the Pottsville road was formally 
opened by the passage over it of seventy-five passen- 
ger cars, 1255 feet in length, carrying two thousand 
one hundred and fifty persons, among them seven 
full volunteer companies, three of which were fiom 
Pottsville, one from Schuylkill Haven, one from 
Warwicksburg, and two from Reading, Pennsy|lva- 
nia. ‘These were accompanied by fine bands of mu- 
sic, with the usual display of flags, banners, &c. 
Notwithstanding it was a stormy, unpleasant day, 
along the whole Jine of the road the procession was 
met with the liveliest demonstrations of joy. The 
train started from Pottsville at eight o'clock in the 
morning and reached Philadelphia at seven in the 
evening. The cars carrying this immense number of, 
passengers were drawn by a single engine, and, not- 
withstanding there was four inches fall of snow on 
the road at starting, performed its work admirably 
well, accomplishing the distance, ninety miles, in 64 
hours running time. In the rear of the passengers 
there was a train of 52 burthen cars, loaded with 180 
tons of coal,a part of which was mined the same 


morning four hundred and twelve feet below water} 


level, and a beautiful specimen was laid on a table in 
the Philadelphia Exchange in the evening. 


APPOINTMENT BY THE Presipent.—James Law- 
rence Day to be Agent on the coast of Africa for re- 
ceiving the negroes, mulattoes, or persons of colour, 
delivered from on board vessels seized in the prose- 
cution of the slave trade, by commanders of United 
States armed vessels. a 


Mr. Catruerwoop.—A letter dated Nov. 27th 
has been received at Providence from Mr. Cather- 
wood, which states that his party are among the 
rains of Uxmal, making their researches and draw- 


Chambersburg, and Pittsburgh, were cut open and 
completely rifled of theircontents. ‘They were with- 
out a guard, and must have been opened while the 
train was in motion. The bags were all cut, but it 
is difficult to determine the amount |stolen. 


Recovery of THE Govenment Jewets.— We 
learn from the Baltimore papers that three of the 
police officers of that city have recovered all the 
valuable articles recently stolen from the Patent 
Office at Washington. ey had received an inti- 
mation that something might be discovered by a 
visit to the schooner Mary Bright, about to sail for 
Richmond. ‘They proceeded to the vessel, and 
having made known to Capt. Bright the object of 
their visit, they were conducted tthe cabin, where 
they were shown a large black trunk, labelled, 
** James Anson, Richmond Virginia.”? Suspecting 
that the treasure was concealed in) this, the officers 
broke it open, and there found, carefully wrapped up 
in a straw mat, the costly pearl necklace, the golden 
snuff box studded with diamonds, the two large 
pearls, and the golden sword sheath, weighing two 
pounds and a half, all in perfect order, with the ex- 
ception of the sword case, which has been slightly 
injured by an apy arent effort to bend it. 


MuniricentT Donations. — The! Lenox (Mass.) 
Eagle states, that the late Mr. Cyrus Williams of 
Stockbridge, not long before his death, gave about 
$13,000 to the following benevolent objects. ‘To 
the Academy in that town, $4000, and by will to the 
American Bible Society, $2000, Foreign Mission 
Society, $1500; Home Mission Scciety, $1500; 
Tract Society, $1500; Education Society, $1000 ; 
Seamen’s Friend Society, $1000 ;) Evangelical So- 
ciety, $1000; Colonization Society, $500. One 
thousand dollars of the money given to the Bible 
Society is to be appropriated towards printing the 
Scriptures for the use of the blind. The sum 
given to the New York Colonization Society to be 
applied towards the expenses of ws to 
Liberia or elsewhere, coloured persons from New 
England, and if none offer to go,, then persons of 
colour from other States. 


TemMPerance.—The Boston Mercantile Advertiser 
of Saturday states the following gratifying facts :— 
We understand that $2500 were yesterday paid to 
the seamen on board the Receiving Ship Columbus, 
in lieu of spirtt rations, for the last three months, 
which they had voluntarily relinquished. We also 
learn the crew of the U. S. schooner Grampus, com- 
manded by Lieut. Van Brunt, which vessel is now 
ready to sail on a cruise, all with the exception of 
ten or eleven, receive money instead of grog. It is 
time that the custom of allowing spirit rations on 
board our ships was abolished. 


Tue ContinentaL Army.—The following shows 
the force that each of the thirteen States supplied for 
the regular army from 1775 to 1/783, inclusive :— 
New Hampshire, 12,497; Massachusetts, 67,907; 
Rhode Island,.5908; Connecticat, 31,939; New 
York, 17,781 pNew Jersey, 10,726; Pennsylvania, 
25,678; DelaWare, 2386; Maryland, 13,912; Vir- 
ginia, 26,678; North Carolina, 7263; South Car- 
olina, 64173 Georgia, 2679; Tre 231,791. The 


‘total number of the Continental Troops, according to 
the statement ‘in the ** Collection of the New Hamp- 
shire Historical Society,’ was 1231,971; Militia 
56,163. : | 

Jupce Hopxinson.—On Friday 7th inst. Judge 
Hopkinson, of the United States District Court for 
the Eastern District of Pennsylvatia, was attacked 
with a fit of apoplexy while in/the Philadelphia 
Atheneum. Theattack was severe and sudden. He 
was apparently entirely weil a few minuets before 
he was attacked, and conversed with his accustom- 
ed cheerfulness with several friends. Although 
slightly better, the judge is still considered in con- 
siderable danger. | 

Ratt Roap Convention.—The national conven- 
tion of the officers of Rail Roads, gathered at the in- 
vitation of the Post-Master General was in session 
three days at Washington. Nearly fifty companies 
were represented, whose line of travel exceeds 
3315 miles. They cannot consistently comply with 
the suggestions of the Post-Master General. 


Tue New York Literature Fuxp.—This fund 
has a capital of $269,990, and an income, in- 
cluding what it receives from the United States de- 
posites, of 47,165. The endowments of the col- 
jeges and academies amount to $2,175,731. The 
productive capital of the Common School Fund is 
$2,036,625, and its available income is $261,073. 

Steamboat Caxrrters.—Ina case before the U.S. 
Circuit Court at Boston, to recover froma Steamboat 
Company the value of a package of bank bills that 
was entrusted to the Captain and by him lost—the 
Court decided that the Company were not liable. 
The undertaking by them to be common carviers of 
merchandize would not be holding themselves out 
as carriers of bank bills, or make them liable as 
such. And the customs of Captains to perform that 
service, would not make the Company liable un- 
less he acted as their agent in the carriage of bills. 

Serious Accipent.—Isaac Watson, Jun., a very 
respectable and promising young man about eigh- 
teen years of age, residing in the east part of this 
town, was found dead in the woods on the 27th ult. 
He went after a load of wood in the morning and 
having remained longer than was expected, some of 
the family went after him, when he was found dead, 
with the back part of his skull completely torn off, 
leaving the brains exposed, and ane of his arms 
broken. He had started for home} with the wood, 
and it is supposed that he fell, or Was thrown fom 
the sleigh and one of the runners} passed over the 
back part of his head.— Schoharie Republican. 


Great Fire at Detroit, Micnuican.—A fire oe- 
curred at Detroit, on the 2d instant, in the most valu- 
able square, which was entirely destroyed, with one 
hundred and fifty thousand dullars worth of property, 
viz. Ohio House block, reaching from the brick 
building to Woodbridge street. | All destroyed. 
Loss, cannot be less than $20,000.. Wooden build- 
ing, extending from the corner of Woodward avenue 
to Griswold street. Small loss, say $5000. Build- 
ing, occupied by F. Raymond; goods all saved. 
By Warren, groces; luss about $7000, insured 
partially. By Daily Advertiser office; loss about 
$8000, insured in Kalamazoo Mutual, for $4500. 
Register’s office, saved. The four story brick build- 
ing, corner of Jefferson avenue and Griswold street ; 
cost $28,000, insured for about $6000; occupied by 
Custom House, J. Palmer dry goods, A. S. Bagg, 
bookstore, and Free Press office. Free Press, all 
destroyed ; insured $5000 on office and store. Drew, 
Jones & Goddard owned the building. Newbold’s 
hardware store and Gardner’s crockery store. - Loss 
of building, say $15,000, goods, $30,000, insurance, 
$10,000. Crockery store about $10,000, some insur- 
ed. A.C. McGraw’s shoe store; ‘loss $8000 parti- 
ally insured. In same building G. & J. G. Hill 
drugs and groceries ; loss $5000, mostly insured. 


EartTaHquake.—The St. Louis New Era of the 
28th of December says that on the night previous 
there was an earthquake in that city of considerable 
violence. The Republican says that it was suffi- 
ciently severe to jar the doors and shake the beds. 


Kentucky.—The Legislature of Kentucky met at 
Frankfort on the 3lst ult. A resolution was laid on 
the table by Mr. Nuttall, of Henry, against the Bank- 
rupt Law. On the second day of the session 
the House unanimously adopted a resolution call- 
ing upon the President of the United States to 
inquire into the late conduct of the Mexican Govern- 
ment towards the Santa Fe traders; and to demand 
that the United States citizens connected with the 


Republican also calls upon the Legislature of Ohio 
to unite her voice with that of Kentucky in this 
matter. 


ings; after which, it is their intention to proceed to 
Chiten, Itzan, and other places in which some re- 
markable antiquities exist, and Mr. C. observes, 
‘*the whole country is covered with ruins, aud their 
greatest difficulty is in choosing those of most im- 
portance. Dr. Cabot, a young physician and nato- 
ralist, was actively employed in collecting speci- 
mens in natural history; he had already made a fine 
collection of the birds of the country, and will no 
doubt bring home the most valuable collection of or- 
nithological specimens ever brought from tropical 
America. 
Supreme Covurt.—The Supreme Court of : the 
United States assembled at the Court-room, in the 
‘Capitol, on Monday, and began its annual Session. 
The Chief Justice and all the Associate Justices 
were present, except Mr. Justice Thompson. One 
of the earliest cases on the docket of the Court, 
if not the first to be argued, is the great case 
between the State of New Jersey and the Counsel 
of Proprietora, in lands lying under tide water.. 
Eminent counsel are employed on both sides. _ 


RepuctTion 1n THE oF Bank Nores. 
—The Journal of Commerce says, we are told that 
the aggregate circulation of the incorporated banks 
of the state of New York, according to the return 
of January Ist, will be only about eight millions of 
dollars. A year ago it was $15,235,056. Two 
years ago, $20,360,592. Three years ago, $19,373,- 
149. Four years ago, viz lst Jan. 1838, $12,432,- 
472. This was the first — after the Fog 
pension of specie payments. Five years ago, $24,- 
198,000. | The epscis in the city of New York is 
about three and a half millions. 

Mart Rossery.—The Great Western Mail, which 
left Philadelphia on Saturday night, the 8th instant, 
at 12 o’clock, was robbed between the Depot, near 
the corner of Market and 8th streets, and the city of 


RepupiatTion.—We record with pleasure the fact 
that the doctrine of refusing to pay debts, fairly con- 
tracted, meets with no favour in the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania. Witness the following proceedings 
in the Senate of that state. 

Mr. Sulligan offered a preamble and resolution as 
follows: **“Whereas opinions are abroad prejudicial 
to the faith and credit of certain states of the Union, 
arising from their indebtedness and the embarrass- 
ment of the times, and the derangement of the cur- 
rency. And whereas the same opinion is sometimes 
declared by inconsiderate and designing persons 
with regard to the hitherto unsullied faith and credit 
of this great commonwealth: * Therefore, Resolved 
by the Senate and House of Representatives, That 
the faith and credit of Pennsylvania, pledged for the 
security of her loans, shall be kept sacred and in- 
violate. Individuals may be found who shrink 
from their accustomed ‘integrity of character when 
embarrassinent overtakes them, but the free sons of 
Pennsylvania authorise us, their Representatives, to 
declare to her creditors and to the world, that Aer 
faith and credit shall be preserved inviolate in every 
emergency, and that the doctrine of repudiation of a 
debt contracted under law, whether judiciously or 
injudiciously expended, shall never, until the last 
moral and political tie of her government is surrend- 
ered, be visited upon her honest and confiding credi- 
tors of this and other countries.” 


Tue Ricut or Searcu.—An able ¢orrespondent of 
the Boston Daily Advertiser, in an article published 
in that journal on ‘Tuesday last, analyzes the claim 
of Great Britain, and the protest of our Minister, 
Mr. Stevenson, in relation to the right of search, and 
exhibits the main point of issue in avery lucid man- 
ner. The writer brings forward evidence to show 
that Great Britain does not claim the right to detain 


Lancaster, and the pouches for Lancaster, York, 


engaged in the slave trade; bat claims only the right 
to ascertain, when there ts good ica 
whether a vessel bearing the American flag hag such 
papers as entitle her to bear that flag. Lord Palmers-) 
ton maintains that a merchant vessel, in regard to! |, 
which there are well founded suspicions, cannot ex- 
empt itself from search ** by simply hoisting a piece 
of bunting with the United States emblems and col- 
ours upon it,’ and that a vessel cannot be said, in the 
full sense, to carry 
can show itself entitled to bear the American ensign. 
The writer maintains that the right to ascertain the 
true nationality of a vessel in really suspicious cases 
‘is a part of those vital principles which help to 
confirm the peace of the world, 
ernment cannot reasonably protest against the claim 
of Great Britain when that claim is correctly under- 
stood. 
President is in error on'this point in his late mes- 
sage.—North American. | 
Navas Force or tae Unitep States, In ACTIVE 


Home Squadron, 


- Sloop Falmouth, J.M. 
Brig Dolphin, Lt. Com. W. W. McKean. 
Schooner Grampus, se G.I. Van Brunt. 

Brazil Stativn, Commodore Charles Morris. 


Pacific Station, 


.many of the 


expedition be restored to liberty. The Cincinnati} . 


ture. 
great variety of topics. 
upon the debt of the State, which amounts, not in- 
cluding the Indian and school funds, to $1,700,000 ; 
a considerable portion of which has arisen from the 
neglect, for several years, to lay a tax for the sup. 
port of the Government, under the idea that enough). 
_would be realized from the sale of public lands, Other 
causes have been the large sums paid as bounty for 
raising wheat, and the heavy expense attending 
the boundary dispute. 
economy and vigorous measures to pay off this debt, 
He expresses a hope that the distribution act will 
not long be permitted to “* disgrace the statute book,” 
and recommends instructions to the Maine Senators 
in Congress to vote for its repeal,and that in the 
meantime the State refuse to receive he’ portion of 
the money. He advises farther restrictions on the 
banks—and complains at the continued delay in the 
the adjustment of the boundary question, and recom- 
mends the taking possession of the disputed territo-/ | 
ry, by the State, after wditing a little longer for the 


vessels which are the property of citizens of the United 
Siales, even though such vessels may evideniiy be 


wp 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


reason fur sucpiceon,| 


the American “ flag,’’ unless it 


and that our gov- 


If the views of the writer are correct, the} | 


Service, Janvary 1, 1842. . 


Captain J. Gallagher. 
 F. A. Parker. 
Steamer Missouri, J. T. Newton, 
Steamer Mississippi, “« W.D. Salter. 
Sloop Vandalia,s Commander W. Ramsay. 


Razee Independence, 
Frigate Columbia, 


Ship-of-the-line Delaware, Capt. C. S. McCauley. 


Frigate Potomac, * G. W. Storer. 
Sloop Marion, Commander W. J. Belt. 
Sloop Decatur, Ogden. 
Sloop Concord, “OW. Boerum. 
Schooner Enterprize, L.M. Goldsborough. 


West India Squadron, Com’dore Jesse Wilkinson. 
Frigate Macedonian, Com. J. Wilkinson. 
Sloop Levant, Coutmander A. Fitzhugh. 
Sloop Warren, o C. L. Williamson. 

Commodore Th. Ap. C. Jones. 

_ Frigate United States, Captain J. Armstrong. 

Sloop Yorktown, “J. H. Aulick. 


| FROM TEXAS. 
Texas papers, with dates from Austin, to the 30th 
It. have been received at New Orleans. Despatch- 


es were received at Austin on the 18th from General 
Hamilton, dated London, November 3d, transmit- 
ting the information that she contract for the luan 
with Messrs. Lafitte & Co. had been cancelled, 
those gentlemen having found themselves unable to 
comply with the conditions of the eontract. The 
Texan expresses heartfelt gratitude at the failure of 
the loan. 
Fe has produced great excitement 
throughout the country, 

up an expedition immediately, and march to Mexico 
to rescue the 


The reports of the capture of the Santa 
Many are anxious to get 


rsons, if alive, and if not, to avenge 


heir death. Emigrants continue to come in idly, 


both by seaand land. A vessel from Cork, (Ireland) 
and one from Bangor, (Maine) arrived with a large 
number. 


The retrenchment law lately passed by 
he’Congress, fixes the salaries:—The President's 


Commodore Charles Stewart.| js‘fixed at $5000; tbat of the Vice President at 
$1000; Members of Congress $3"per day. The 
steamboat Alber Gallatin, one of the regular pack- 
ets between Galveston and Houston, was exploded 
on the 2Ist ult., and destroyed the lives of four indi- 
viduals on board, and wounded ten others. 


SOCIETY ISLANDS. 
Small Pox at Tahiti.—A letter received from the 


Society Islands, at Boston, dated September 20th, 
gives the subjoined fearful picture of the ravages : 


** Found this place in a shocking state, owing to 


that dreadful scourge, the small pox—which is 
spreading to a fearful extent, though many precau- 
tionary measures are taken to prevent the ee 
among the natives—there is no business doing. 
have not been on shore—no one lands from the ship, 
and we take nothing on board except water. The 
people are completely paralysed. 
native who takes the disease dies. 
taken the disease as yet. 
here fur Oahu, unconscious that they had left the 
fatal disease at this island. She may introduce the 
disease at the Sandwich Islands.” —_—. 


Almost every 
No whites have 
Tie Don Quixoitte left 


Sloop St. Louis, Commander F. Forest, 

Sloop Cyane, Stribling. 
Sloop Dale, C. Gauntt. 

Schooner Shark, “6 T. A. Dornin. 


FLOUR AND GRAIN MARKET, 
At New York, January 13—tlour and Grain continued 


Mediterranean Station, Chas. W. Morgan.| brands. Georgetown, $6.25. Sales oi Wheat, 61:20 
Frigate Brandywine, Captain D. Geisinger. per bushel for export te England. Southern Corn 59 cenis 
Sloop Fairfield, Commander J. Tatnall. per bushel. | 


Sloop Preble, - “ R. Voorhees, 
East India Station, Commodore L. Kearny. 

Frigate Constellation, Com. L. Kearny. 

Sloop Boston, Commander J.C. Long. 

In addition to the above, there are seven small 
schooners on the coast of Florida, under the com- 
mand of Lt. J. T. McLaughlin, co-operating with 
the army in its efforts to restore peace to that disturb- 
ed frontier. | | 

The exploring expedition, under the command of 
Lieut. Wilkes, consisting of the sloops Vincennes 
and Peacock, and the brig Porpoise, is still employ- 
ed in that service, but is expected to return to the 
United States in the course of the ensuing summer. 


Tse Mexican Scnooners.—It is now stated that 
the two Sehooners detained by the Collector of New 
York, witl be released, and permitted to sail for 
Vera Cruz. 


Tre Fire ar Baton Rover, Loutstana.—Further 
particulars of the extensive fire at Baton Rouge, 
have been received. It broke outin Mr. Batise’s 
house, and soon traversed two squares. Thirty 
houses, kitchens, outbuildings, &c., fell a prey to 
the flames. It is iinpossible to estimate the amount 
of the loss. The United States troops, under Cap- 
tain Gouverneur Morris, Col. Twiggs, with the 2d, 
Dragoons, and General Arbuckle, with his officers, 
all turned out and were untiri! g in their exertions 
to render assistance. 


Commerce or New Yorx.—The number of arri- 
vals in the year 1841, at New York, from foreign 
countries were 2118, and the total number of pas- 
sengers 57,337, being 3769 less than the year previ- 
ous. 


Emicration.—A few days since, we noticed the 
arrival of the Hon. C. Oakley, of Illinois, on his re- 
turn from Europe. .Welearn that whilst Mr. Oakley 
was in England and on the Continent, he succeeded 
in forming a company for the purpose of sending out 
emigrants to the West. From the little we have 
gathered of the company and its purposes, we learn 
that it is constituted something after the manner of 
the company formed forcolonizing Australia. When 
Mr. Oakley left upwards of £200,000 had been sub- 
scribed. ‘his sum, or a large portion of it, will be 
invested in lands, chiefly in Illinois and the Terri- 
tories of Iowa and Wisconsin, by the company. 
Offices will be open in London, and in some princi- 
pal towns in Germany, for the sale of the lands. 
——— who purchase will be sent in ships pro- 
vided by the company, which will sail direct for 
New Orleans. From this place, where an office 
will be kept, they will be sent to their respective} 
purchases. The object will be to send chiefly 
farmers and agriculturists, and they will be general- 
ly men possessing some capita], and of respectable 
character. Jt is said that there are immense num- 
bers of farmers in England and Germany, who are 
anxious to reach the United States, and particularly 
the western States, and are deterred-from coming by 
their ignorance of how to get lands when they reach 
here. It is stated that the emigrants from Germany, 
this year, to this city, to which the whole attention 
seems to be turned throughout the empire, will be 
larger than any previous year.—S?. Louis Repub. 


Dectaware.—The Delaware Gazette remarks—~ 
is a source of extreme gratification, while so 
states of the Union are so deeply in- 
volved in own ‘little Delaware’ is 
not only without t, but has an actual surplus/ 
of half a million in the Treasury. The Auditor’s 
account, presented to the Legislature last winter, 
shows the amount in the State Treasury to be 
$518,693.92, including the School Fund, which 
was $179,283.91. The estimate of the expenses 
for the year 1841 was $16,414, and the State reve- 
nne for the same time $23,910: -being'an income of 
$7396 above the outlay.” 


Price or Masuracturin@® in Enc- 
LAND AND IN THIS CountRy.—In the last discussion} 
of the Corn Laws in the House of Commons, the 
Statement was made and denied, that the highest 
price to be obtained by a weaver in Manchester, per 
week, with the assistance of his wife and two chil- 
dren able to work, was 10s. 6d. sterling, equal to 
$2.33. In this country, at the present time, several 
thousand females are employed at Lowell in the fac- 
tories, who receive upon an average three dollars 
per week. 


PouttrY.—The cars from Goshen, on the New 
York and Erie rai! road, earried down to that city 
the other day, thirteen tons of Poultry! 


Unrortunate Occurrence.—A gentleman of the 
name of Prevost, residing in the parish of Ope- 
lousas, La., lately unintentionally killed his own 
wife under the following painful circumstances.—In- 
tending to use his gun, he was examining what was 
the charge in it, his wife at the time being preseat, 
and in conversation with hiin; when by some acci- 
dent or other the gun went off, discharging all its 
contents in the limbs of his wife. The injury was 
fatal, and he is now left tomoura a most melancholy 
and awful bereavement. ‘I'his accidental wife shoot- 
ing is becoming too common of late. .« 


Resumption directors of the 
State Bank of Illincis, have passed a resolution de- 
claring *“*that the State Bank of Illinois and its 
Branches will be prepared to join with the banks of 
Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky, in the resumption of 
specie payments on the Ist of August next.’ 


Massacuusetts.— The State Treasurer reports 
that the Receipts of the past year have been $404,- 
313.18; the Expenditures $399,928.57; a small 
balance due last year has been paid, and there is 
now in the Treasury $754.62, 

Fire ano Loss or Two Lives.—On Friday night, 
7th inst. the tavern house of N. Potter, at Willi- 
mantic, Windham, Connecticut, was consumed ,b 
fire, and a servant girl burnt in it. Mr. Nathan " 
Bonchley, machinist, of Willimantic, was instantly 
killed by the falling of some part of the building. 


Maine.—The message of Governor Fairfield, 
was transmitted on the 7th instant, to the Legisla- 
It is commendably brief, and* includes no 

First the Governor touches 


per 


of her age. 


ern English Poets, hy S. G. Hall, 


At Philadelphia, January 13.—Brandywine Flour 96.12 
Pennsylvania, common to fair brands, 96. Rye 
Flour $4 a $425. Corn meal $2.90 per bbi. Illinois and 
Pennsylvania Wheat $) 29 a $1.30 per bush. A bot of good 
Southern Wheat, in store, sold at $1.27 per bush. No sales of 
Rye, Corn, and Oats, prices nominally the same as last week. 

At Baltimore, January 13th.—Howard street Flour was 


dull at $5.87 and City Mills at $6.12 of the latter, however, 
there was a very small stock. Wheat $1.20 a 1.27 for fair to 


prime Corn, 55 a 56 cenis for white, and 56 a 58 


cénis for yellow, Oats was scarce, and would bring about 
45 cenis, 


q 

At her residence, in Perry county, Pa., en the 18th of No- 
vember last, Mrs. MarGareT McC .ure, in the 68th year 
Mrs. MeClure, was for a number of years a 
member of the Presbyterian Church. Throughout a painful 
and protracted iliness, she testified her faith inthe Lord Je- 


sus Christ, and calmly committed her departing spirit inte 


his hands a few moments before she breathed her last. M. 


In Churchtown, Lancaster county, Pa., on the 20th ult., 
Mrs. Mary, wife of ‘Davip Jenkins, F'sq., (lately deceased,) 


aged 63 years. Mrs. Jenkins early in life, connected herself 
with the Presbyterian Church, in Pequea, them under the 
pastoral care of the learned and excellent Dr. Smith. Since 
that time, she maintained a consistent and exemplary char- 
acter as a Christian. 
ing forms, fell to her lot during many years, but she endured 
itall with meekness and quietness of spirit, in resignation 
to the will of her heavenly Father, a 
that it wasa part of a wise and gracious plan to prepare her 
for “ aneternal weight of glory.” Her \ast rilness was protract- 


Affliction, in some of its most wither- 
in the firm belief, 


and severe. A confirmed asthmatic affection, accompa- 
nied with excessive debility. handed her over to consump-. 


tion, and in its iron grasp she lingered tediously, and with 


intense suffering. ‘Throughout all herdecline, however, she 
was ‘‘strong in the. Lord.” Her faith and hope steadily 
brizhtened. Occasionally she was favoured with a trans- 

rt of heavenly joy, which extinguished ali desire to live. 
ndeed, so firm a hold had she taken of the covenant, that 


| she longed submissively, to be wafied away from this world 
of sin and sorrow, to the company of the redeemed in hea- 


ven. Christ to her, was unspeaKably precious and lovely. 
She often spake of Him to her visiting friends, with an ear- 


nestness and delight, which left no doubt on their minds, 


that He was enthroned in the affections of her heart. Her 


closing scene, afforded a signal illustration of the power of 
a triumph over “the last enemy that shall be destroy- 
e 
terred, whilst the beautiful hymn of the Village Collection, 
was sung, which is thus introduced : 


In compliance with her request, her remains were in- 


Unveil-thy bosom, faithful tomb, 
Take this new treasvre to thy trust ; 
And give these sacred relies room, 
To seek a slumber inthe dust. °_ . 
Who would not, by living the life, die the death of the 
righteous? 
At Philadelphia. on the 8th instant, after a lingering ill- 
ness, FRaNces ANN, youngest daughter of ANN M., and 
the late Puocion P, Lewis, M. D, in her second year. 


Sabbath Evening Services, 


The following Table shows the Sabbath Evenings of each 
month, on which the respective Presbyterian Churches in 
Philadelphia, (so far as we have been informed,) hold their 
regular monthly Evening services. 

CHURCHES. PASTORS. EVENINGS. 
2d Church, Rev. Dr. Cuyler, ist Sabbath of month. 
Central Church, Rev. Dr. BaeDewell, let do. 


& 


8th Church, Rev. Mr. Macklin, lat do, 
Church, Rev. Mr. Lord, do, 
6th Church, Rev. Mr. Jones, 3d do. 
9th Church, Rev. Mr. ‘Tudehope, 3d do. 


Walnut st.Ch. Rev. Mr. Boardinan, 4th ot lank: 


Sixth street Ch. Rev. Mr. Janeway, every Sabbath evening. | 


Thirteenth Church. 
_ Fhe Rev. Dr. John McDowell will preach in the Thig- 
teenth Presbyterian Church, in Lombard street, between 
Schuylkill Third and Fourth; Philadelphia, To-morrow 
(Sabbath) evening, 16th instant, atseven o'clock. | 

Bonrd of Publication. 
The Presbyterian Board of Publication, will meet at their 


Rooms on ‘Fuesday next, }8th inat., at half past four o'clock, 
P. M.. J. H. Jongs, Cor, Sec. 


Evening Serviee. 
There willbe divine service in the Sixth Presbyterian 


Church, Rev. Mr. Jones, pastor, Spruce, above Fifth street, - 
Philadelphia, To-morrow (Sabbath,) evening, 16th instant, 


commencing at seven o'clock. 


Board of Foreign Missions. 
Cash received at Philadelphia, in December, 1841]. 
Philadelphia, Monthly Concert collection, 10th church 
John Sulle, Esq. $175.18; do. 10th ch. J. McArthur, $5; W. 
R. Hanson, $25—$30. Chesnut Level, Pa., per R. Clarke, 
per L. C. Rutter, $20, Wilkesbarre, Pa., per Rev. John. 


Dorrance. $27.12. Burlington, N.J. Presb. ch., per Thomas _ 


Aikman, ‘l'reasurer, $60.19. Charles Rebinson, Greencastie, 
$2. Loudonville, Richland county, Ohie, per Rev. 
Hughes, $8.75. Total, $323 24. 

SoLtomon ALLEN, Agent. 


Board of Missions. 


Acknowledgment of Monies received by the Treasurer of 
the Board of Missionsin the month of December, 3841. 


From Wm. Brown, Esq.. Walnut sireet ch. $50. Nath. . 


Burt, Esq., Walnut st.ch, $75—less discount, 90 cents, $74.10. 
Monthly collec, Elkhorn ch, Illinois, per Rev.C. Riggs, $6. 
From a member of the Sixth ch. $10. Rev. H. R. Wilson, 
Walnut street church, $5. Wilkesbarre ch. per Rev. John 
Dorrance, $4150. Rev. Wm. M. Engles, D.D., Walnut st. 
ch. $10. Mrs. S. Stienfeltz. Centralch. $3. Mrs. H. Taber, 
Central ch. $2. Carlisle ch. Pa. per per R. Irwin, Esq., 
$110. Mrs. Langdon; ‘l'rentan ch. N. J., per Rev. J. Hail, 
$5 A Lady, Wainut st. church, per Rev. I. A. Boardman, 
$10. Female Dom. Miss. Soc. of New Brunswick ch N. J, 
- Rev. R. Birch, $50—prem. $2.63. Secund ch. Troy, N. 

» per Rey. Dr. Snodgrass, $158—Prem. on $60, $3.15. 
Hopewell ch. N. Y., per Rev. Mr. Leggett, $15.49—prem. 
78.cents. A member of Canali st. church, N.Y. $50—prem. 
$2.63. A Friend of Missions, city of New York, $}000— 
— $52.50 Warren ch. Bradford co. Pa per Rev. John 
veson, $4. West Farm ch. N. Y. per Rev. J. B. Ramsay, 


910. Mrddletown Point ch. N. J.,moa. collec. per Rev. C. 


Webster, $10. Benev. Fund of New London ch. Pa., per 
Mr, Cunningham, $20. M. W., Central ch. @1. Rev. C. K. 


Thompson, Carlisle charch, Ind. $15, Total, $1721.78. 


[Tuomas Hocr, Treasurer. 

EW BOOKS —D’Auhigne’s Reformation’ in Germany, 
and Switzerland. Foster’s Essays on I 


rance. Baird’s Tour inthe North of Europe, 


lar 
omit’ 
ral Life in England. Miller's Rural Sketches. Gems 
American Female Poets. The Writings of Jane “oe | 


Napier's History of the Peninsular War, 3 vols. 8vo. 
Macauley's Miscellanies, 
ilson’s Miscellanies. Gems for Tra- 


vols. Professor 


vellers, illustrating passages of the Seriptures. Just received 


and fur sale by H. HOOKER, 
on af Chesinut and Fifth streets, Philadelphia. 
jan 


A Mee PREACHER.—Or Skeleton of nearly Four Hun- | 
dred 


Sermons, chiefly selected from the Manuscripts of 


two eminent Divinesof the last century, for the use of young 
Ministers, and Lay Preachers, to which is added ap Essay on 
the Composition of a Sermon, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
thia day published by 


A new edition 
J. WHETHAM & SON, 

144 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

P.S. J. W. & Son, have received a number of new and 


interesting Works, which they offer on reasonable terms. 


jan 15 


The Governor recommends 


general Government to do its duty in the preniises. 


timent should be so distinctly ex 
is, in the main, what it ht to 


NEW YEAR'S GIFT FOR SABBATH SCHOOL . 
TTEACHERS.—Many Teaehera who have to support 


their own Schools, and freely give their me in teaching, do 
not feel able to pay for the Sunday School Journal, ill 
not some friend of S. Schoals give $5, $10 or $20. to sup- 
ply as many S. S. Teachers with the Gazette of Edycation, 
and Sunday Schoo! Journal, which is published on the first 
and third 
num, in advance. 


ednesdays of each month, at One Dollar per an- 
&P Every number of this paper is made up with exclu- 


sive reference to the improvement, encouragement, and as- 
sistance of Sunday School Teachers; and yet perhaps not 
one in two hundred of them read it 


If it is not what it ought to be, ote od School public sen- 
as to stop it. . If it 
» Sunday School publie 


sentiment should give it liberal support. They owe it te 


hemselves, if not to the publication. 
AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 


jan 15 146 Chestnut street, Philade 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


For the Pres 


THE BARD'S EXPERIENCE. 
By James Mackay, M.A, 


A golden paradise around the'blushing sunset lay, 


And nature gatheted all her gems to deck the dying day ; 
And, like.departing beauty where the hectic flush is seen, 


*T was lovelier in its parting hour than ever it had been. 


‘Beneath Craig-Ion’s rugged brow, a Highland cottage 
stood, 
And death was throned in gbrgeousness on the autamnal 


wood ; 
An ancient father of the eidn sate at his cottage door ; 
© The hoary honours:crowned 
and four. “he 
“There leaned, in filial tenderness, a maiden by his side, 
Full rich enough in loveliness, to be a monarch’s bride; 


Its sleeping tones familiar with the music of the North. 


And thus the old man sung, 
Whifé the wendering echoes rung, 
Responding to a voice they loved of yore: 
The herds of mountain deer 
; Paused in their course tohear ~ 
Unwonted strains into the valley pour. 


SONG. 
# There was little sylvan flower, 
| Along the brook I found it, 
| It seemed to shed an influence, 
That gladdened all around it. 
My youthful steps, in wandering, 
Its fairy palace knew ;— 
A bower hung with fioral gems, 
And far from vulgar view. 


4*I loved the flower,—’twas wondrous bright, 

The emblem of my dreams ;— 

Those waking dreams of future bliss 
With which young fancy teems. 

But ah! the cruel, biting frost, 
To make the emblem true, | 

Breathed on the buds, and killed my flower, 
It withered where it grew! 


«A goodly share of human ills 

Has been my lot since then ; 

Nor do I think that sorrows now 
Could touch my heart again. 

The fount of tears, once deep and fuil, 
Has been exhausted long ; | 

It flowed in sympathy for griefs 
That follow in my song. 


« I’ve seen a doating mother’s pride, ~ 
Rejoicing in her bloom; 
Alas! the maid was hastening 
To fill a maiden’s tomb. >. 
Her riaddy cheeks retained their blush, 
Nor ceased her eyesto shine;__ 
But where is all her beauty now? 
She died in a decline! © 


« I’ve seen a father’s favourite son, 

His dear—his noble boy ; 

And men believed the youth would crown 
His parent’s age with joy. 

The women wove their laurel crowns 
For one so young and brave; 

The woodland birds were busy tao 
In decking out his grave! 


« I’ve seen the moonlight binding love, 
By many a votal tie; 
Nor aught, the plighted ones believed, 
_ With love like their’s could vie. 
The banns proclaimed, their troth redeemed, 
They were a wedded pair ; , 
° But—walk within the cemetry, 
Their monuments are there! 


_ «T’ve seen a handsome little child, 
-.Cling to its mother’s breast ; 
And kiss her in its playfulness, 
Careasing, and caressed. 
I’ve seen that mether sorrowing, 
As though her reason fled ; 
Her beauteous babe was mouldering 
Among the loathsome dead! 


« Such is the sad uncertainty 
Attending all below; — 
To.day,, we float in buoyancy, 
To-morrow, drown’d in wae. 
But there are hopes of dasting bliss, 
‘To humble Christians given ; 
Enjoyed in prospect even here, 
: And realized in héaven.” 
Philadelphia. 


BOAZ. 


» One of the innumerable beauties of Scrip- 


ture narrative is the bold and free, yet delicate, 
touch wherewith the inspired writers were ena- 
bled so to sketch the outline of a character as to 
bring the individual before us more vividly than 
a finished painting, executed by other hands, 
could do. In Boaz we have astrikinganstance 
of this. The short book of Ruth introduces him 
to us in three situations only: first, as super- 
intending his reapers in the fields ; then, as re- 


- ceiving his kinswoman’s appeal ; and, lastly, as 


_which she cam to glean, so as to in 


effecting the redemption of the patrimony. ‘Yet, 
brief as the recital is, | think we feel, while 
reading it, an intimate acquaintanceship with 
Boaz, and. a more than ordinary degree of 
Tespect for his character, grounded on that 
knowledge. ‘There is something so decided, 
so manly, honourable, straightforward, and, 
withal, so essentially wise and judicious, in this 
noble specimen of an ancient believer, that we 
are attracted by the description, and never 
doubt but that, if Boaz were now living, and 
within our reach, we should: bestow on him a 
large share of our confiding friendship. 

The first appearance of Boaz is very strik- 
ing; he comes from Bethlehem, to overlook 
his extensive harvest-men, and salutes them, 
«©The Lord be with you!” a greeting not often 
heard in our fields from master to man. He 
then casts his eyé on Ruth, and, having as- 
certained who and what she ts, addresses her in 
language so beautifully paternal, taking at the 
same time such care, not only for her personal 
conifort,.but for her fair fame, that we are con- 
strained to share in her grateful admiration of 
his unexpected courtesy. Then, again, the re- 
fined delicacy of his order, privately given to 
the young men, to scatter in her way,the corn 

her 
gains without the appearance of bestowing an 
alms,.is a shining point in this beautiful picture. 
The sobriety, kindness, and rectitude of feeling, 
with which he answers her subsequent appeal, 
when lying at his feet, partakes of the same del- 
icacy as the former; while the plain, busi- 
ness-like proceeding of the next day, conduct- 
ed, however, with a tact that shows he was 
not a little interested in the nearer kinsman’s 
anticipated refusal, completes the character ; 
exciting in the mind a feeling of gratification, 
that to one so singularly loveable as Boaz 
should belong the high honour of being, within 
three generations, the parent of David. 

How is it that we meet so rarely with per- 
sons of this stamp, in the daily walks of life, 
among even the truly spiritual! There seems 

‘$n Boaz a certain fearlessness of disposition 


B 
that would have prevented his holding back the 


truth under any circumstances, whether ad- 
dressing the day-labourer, the active young 
female, or the elder in the gate. I could not 


dovetail the character of Boaz into any plan of 


expediency, so much in vogue among us; nor 
fancy him shrinking from the straight course in 
any matter, on a comp@rison of the probable 
numbers who might be with him or against him 
in that path. Simplicity’ and godly sincerity 
mark the man: they do not abound among us 
as might be wished. Personal interest, secret 
prejudice, and a most unworthy timidity, greatly 
mar the beauty of the Christian walk. When 
fully convinced that such or such a course is 
accordant with the known will of God, and 
likely to produce happy effeets in glorifying 
him and promoting the cause of truth, how 
often do we see that open path abandoned on 
the strength of the miserable apprehension, 
« What will the world think? What will my 
neighbours say?” Rashness is a mischievous 
error; but is not fearfulness the sin of our day ? 
Do we not regulate our proceedings, our de- 


his head of four-ecore years 


. acknowledge, not merely in words, but by 


| every grade of society, and every fvalk of life; 


| and whose example goes far to encourage or to 


| mencement of the present century. | 


mennour, and discourse, rather by the rule of 


4men’s liking, than by that of their palpable 
need? Some seeing their friends lukewarm 
and indifferent on points which, nevertheless, 
they know to be of great moment, refrain from 


| attempting to stir them up, lest their own influ- 
] ence should be lessened by coming in contact 


| of Him who searcheth the hearts. This error, 


| expressive of lively interest, yea, a marked par- 


| to a private conference, and try to manceuvre 


the earth radiates towards the sky more caloric 


‘ing cooled also, cannot suspend, and therefore 


it is condensed. It may be seen upon under 


with the prejudices of the other party ; that is 
to say, they let their sword rust in the scabbard 
while surrounded by enemies, for fear the blade 
might flash too brightly in the eyes of some 
drowsy comrade, who prefers sleeping to fight- 
ing. Others, again, withhold their hand from 
doing good when fairly called upon to do it, 
apprehensive that some may suspect thtir mo- 
tives, however upright they may be in the sight 


with a long train of consequences de@ucible 
from it, may be traced through every order of 
men, marring their usefulness in the church, the 
senate, the profession, the family, the workshop, 
and, perhaps, more than all others, the press. 
Satan’s emissaries have no such qualms; they 
utter fearlessly their boldest conceptions, and 
push the’practical application of evil principles 
into universal operation. It is among those 
who have the right on their side that we trace 
the hesitating caution which ought rather to be- 
long to their opponents. And what is the con- 
sequence? They discourage the zealous, im- 
pede the active, thwart their allies, and help 
the enemy ; at the same time earning from the 
former the title of time-servers, which, perhaps, 
they do not deserve; and, from the latter, that 
of double-faced hypocrites, which they certainly 
are not. | 

Decision is the prominent characteristic of 
Boaz. He does not whisper his pious greeting 
in the ears of such among the reapers as he 
knows will value and respond to it, but pro- 
claims his acknowledgment of, and dependence 
on, the Lord, through every corner of the field, 
so soon as he sets foot in it.. He does not 
secretly say, “‘My young men -will suspect 
something, if 1 manifest concern for that en- 
gaging young woman, therefore I will keep it 
to myself ;” but lays.on them an injunction, 


tiality, the origin of which they might not 
know. He does not invite the other kinsman 


him into a surrender of his right, but boldly 
takes his seat in the most public part of the city, 
and executes his honest, though clever, design 
before the world. The more | contemplate 
Boaz, the greater are my respect and affection 
for him; and the heartier my desires to see him 


deeds, as a model for God-fearing men, in 


more particularly among such as, by property 
or public station, possess the influence of Boaz, | 


reprove the timid, temporizing, . inconsistent 
spirit, that forms a wrinkle, a spot, and a blem- 
ish, on that which ought to be presented before 
God free from any such thing. | 


From the London Christian Observer. 


THE DEW. 

The cause of dew was not known to the 
ancients, nor even to the moderns at the com- 
Some 
experiments secmed to» prove that it rose; 
others that it fell; and the question remained 
undetermined till Dr. Wells clearly explained 
the phenomena; since which period there have 
not been two opinions upon the subject. It is de- 
monstrable that when the atmosphere Is satura- 
ted with moisture, upon becoming cooler it depo- 
sits a portion of that moisture ; and that when 
not saturated, it may contain a quantity which it 
could not hold in solution at a greatly reduced 
temperature. It is demonstrable also, that in 
certain states of the atmosphere the surface of 


than it receives back, so that it becomes cooled ; 
and the stratum of air in contact with it becom- 


lets fall, a portion of its moisture, and this is 
dew ; and if the weather be cold enough, it be- 
comes hoar frost. Clouds radiate back caloric 
to the earth as well as receive caloric from it; 
but when the night is cloudless, this return is 
prevented ;.so that what the earth radiates is lost, 
and hence itis in clear nights that dew is most 
abundant. Various bodies, as stones, metals, 
leaves, mould, a field or lawn, and a gravel walk, 
differ in their powers of radiation and recep- 
tion; hence some of these objects, as proved by 
the thermometer, -become colder than others, 
and consequently receive, or rather cause, more’ 
dew than others. We may make dew by bring- 
ing a cold substance, say a wine-glass taken 
from a cold cellar, into aewarm room contain-. 
ing much moisture, as where several persons 
are breathing. An iced cream, brought out of 
an ice-house into such an apartment causes a 
rapid deposition of dew on the containing ves- 
sel; and if the ice is cold enough, that dew be- 
comes hoar-frost. All this is demonstrable. 
Dew then does not fall from the sky, any more 
than rise from the earth. It is formed, that is, 
deposited, from moisture in the air in contact 
with a sufficiently cooling surface, upon which 


surfaces which nothing falling can touch.— 
Here it rises, instead of falling ; if indeed either 
expression were philosophically correct, which 
it is not. But dew was known from the ear- 
liest times ; whereas its causes were not accu- 
rately ascertained till recently; in all languages, 
therefore, it is spoken of as falling from the 
sky, or the clouds, or the higher regions of air; 
being described as the exhalations of the day 
condensed by the cold of night; which, pro- 
perly speaking, it is not, for these condensed 
exhalations form mist, or fog, or sleet, or rain ; 
but dew is a local deposit, caused by the con- 
tact of a cold surface with the air, which is 
thereby constrained to give up a portion of its 
moisture. ‘he whole atmosphere may be misty 
or foggy by the condensation of the days’s ex- 
halations ina chilly night: but there cannot 
be dew except in immediate contact with the 
bedewed body. When exhalations are con- 
densed by the chill of night, the air becomes 
clouded: whereas when dew is formed it is 
transparent. | 

All this is demonstrable, yet it seems to con- 
tradict the language of Scripture. If we turn to 
biblical writers, we find Cruden saying, ‘¢ Dew is 
small rain, falling on the ground in the morn- 
ing;” and Dr. Brown says that ‘it is a thick moist 
vapour that falls upon the earth ;” and he goes 
on to tell us “* why the lower bodies are first 
moistened,” namely, because the dew is ‘ first 
raised from the earth” before it falls down upon 
it: according to which notable reasoning, rain 
would fall first on the ground before it reached 
the top of a house or a church tower; he adds 
a'so, that bodies ‘* most hard share least of the 
dew,” which is not the fact; but it shows that 
the character of the bodies bedewed was ob- 
served to have something to do with the depo- 
sit; whereas if dew were ‘small rain,” the 
same quantity, neither less nor more, would 
fall on a square yard of gravel walk as on the 
same surface of lawn; and it is strange to hear 
a reasoning man talk of the hardness or soft- 
ness of the recipient having anything to do with 
the amount of moisture falling upon it; as if a 
wooden and an iron bowl, of equal size, similar 
shape, and similarly circumstanced, would not 
collect equal quantities of “ small ram.” I might 
quote many other biblical ‘critics who argue in 
the same manner. They are’ not to blame for 
not knowing how dew is formed; though there 
is somewhat of assumption.in giving an opinion 
where they had no clear ideas, and were obliged 
to write nonsense when they attempted a solu- 
tion. But the point to be noticed:is, that they 
consider the falling of the dew from the sky or 
clouds as a fact not questionable; and they 
have the phraseology of Scripture to support 
them. Thus, Numb. xi. 9, ‘* The dew fell upon 
the camp in the night ;” Deut. xxxiii. 28, ‘ His 
heaven shall drop down dew;” 1 Sam. xvii. 12, 
“ We will light on him as the dew falleth ;” 
and Proverbs iii. 20, “The clouds drop down 
the dew.” This last passage, they might urge, 


serts that dew is deposited chiefly when the sky 
is least cloudy. ; 
There is no difficulty in all this. The Bible 
does not mention natural phenomena with a 
view to explain them. A thousand questions 
arise respecting the Creation, the Deluge, the 
miracles both of the Old and the New ‘Testa- 
ment, and many other subjects, Which it does 
not even incideutally cast any light upon, as it 
might have done, by using phraseology different 
from that in colloquial use. It is conversant 
with higher subjects. Does it, for instance, 
mention the phenomena of dew? Who does 
not instantly think of the coolness, the refresh- 
ment, the invigoration, which it brings with it 
ina sultry land? In Palestine, from the be- 
ginning of May to the end of August, a cloud 
is rarely seen; no rain falls, and vegetation 
would be burned up but for the copious dews 
which supply its place. ‘The “dew of hea- 
ven” thus becomes an expression for the favour 
of God in giving blessings to man: “ God give 
thee of the dew of heaven.” (Gen. xxii. 27).— 
The allusion in this passage is to temporal 
blessings ; for it is added, ** The fatness of the 
earth, and plenty of corn and wine;” but the 
image is also applied to characterize spiritual 
blessings: ‘*I will be as the dew unto Israel,” 
Hos. xiv. 5; or to both, * The dew lay all night 
on my branch,” Job xxix. 19. To withhold dew 
is an expressive phrase to indicate Divine dis- 
pleasure. Quick evaporation of dew affords a 
striking illustration, Hos. vi. 4, ‘* Your good- 
ness is as a morning cloud; and as the early 
dew it goeth away.” Dew beautifully repre- 


receive an education for directly the reverse of 
these things, it is not to be wondered at, that the 
industrious young man who has his fortune to 
make, and wishes to rise in the world, stands 
aloof and lets them pass on in single blessed- 
ness. The ability to make a good wile and 
mother does not come instinctively. ‘The du- 
ties must be learned, and an apprenticeship must 
be served, and she who declines this must fail 
when she comes to the trial. The ambition of 
woman should be to beautify and adorn the do- 
mestic circle ; her proper place is the bosom of 
the family: and it-is only there she can be qua- 
lified to fulfil her high destiny. - 

A poor boy commences his life in the coun- 
try; and there he gains a vigour of constitution 
and energy of will. He goes to the city and 
amasses a large property. His wife was select- 
ed for the qualities he admired, thrift and good 
housewifery. His sons and his daughters are 
educated with all the fashionable additions of 
the age, and the consequent cordial dislike of la- 
bour in any form. Misfortune overtakes the 
family, and from the heights of gentility they 
are plunged into the abyss of destitution. How 

-many ofthese sons and daughters will have en- 
ergy and decision of character enough to ac- 
commodate themselves to their new condition ; 
to set about by honest industry to provide for 
themselves? We wish wecould say there was 
any probability that a single one would do so. 
On the contrary, it is almost certain they will 
cling to former associations, still strive for the 
‘former good society, and gradually sink into a 
kind of shabby gentility, the principal ingredi- 


sents the silent, gentle, and refreshing nature ol 
Divine truth, and the influences of the Holy Spi- 
rit: ** My speech shall distil as the dew,” Deut. 
xxxii. 2. Brotherly love is beautifully likened 
(Ps. cxxxiil. 3) to “the dew of Hermon; and 
the dew that descended upon the mountains of 
Zion :” and any thing cheering and beneficial 
is so described : ‘“* The king’s favour is as dew.” 
Its innumerable drops, sparkling like diamonds 
in the morning’s sun, depict ‘‘ the company 
which no man can number” of the Church of 
Christ; at least if Ps. cx. 3, is rightly translated 
by Lowth and Parkhurst, ‘more than (the dew 
from) the womb of the dawn (shall be) the dew 
of thy progeny.” | : 


Who can imagine that the sacred penmen, 
in recording, by Divine inspiration, these glow- 
ing allusions, descended for one moment to think 
whether dew rises or falls; or that the Holy 
Ghost, in impressing their minds with the image, 
and inditing the words, meant that the ordi- 
nary language of mankind should be used oth- 
erwise than in the customary manner; be the 
ordinary application scientifically correct or 
otherwise. | 


MISTAKEN NOTIONS RESPECTING LABOUR. 

If there is one subject more than another, 
upon which the opinions of the American pub- 
lic requires to be set right, it appears to us to be 
the great one of labour. We do not pretend to 
assign any cause other than such as exist every 
where, the natural tendencies of mankind to 
separate into castes, in which freedom from la- 


-bour is considered the great good, and where 


the necessity of submitting to it is associated 
with the ideas of degradation and dependence. 
In European countries, where the ancient forms 
of society tolerate such artificial distinctions, 
they may be expected to prevail: where one 
man is born with a golden spoon in his mouth, 
and another with an iron chain about his neck, 
freedom from which is impossible, we shou!d 
not be surprised to find such erroneous ideas of 
labour: bat here, in republican America, where 
every man makes or mars his own fortunes, 
and is the architect of his own destiny, to dreain 
of any other distinctions than such as merit. 
confers is preposterous, or to talk of labour 
being disgraceful or degrading, is a gross per- 
version of terms. 

Still with such facts staring them in the face, 
theré are multitudes in our country who have 
yet to learn, “‘ that any condition of life is ho- 
nourable, which shall permit them to be inde- 
pendent, and preserve them from dishonour.” 

If the opinion that labour is degrading, per- 
sonal labour with the hands we mean, was a 
harmless error, (if any error can be consider- 
ed such,) if it did not have a blighting pestife- 
rous influence on the prospects of thousands in 
our country, it might be allowed to pass with- 
out notice, but such is not the case. Let this 
notion become instilled into the head of any in- 
dividual, man or woman, and unless they mus- 
ter philosophy sufficient to shake it off, they be- 
come useless to society, a curse to themselves, 
and not unfrequently a burden to their friends’ 
which they would willingly shake off, but can- 
not. 

We see the influence of this feeling in the 
anxiety shown by parents to crowd their sons 
into what are called the learned professions, in 
preference to giving them a sound practical edu- 
cation, and fitting them for usefulness as farm- 
ers, or mechanics. It is believed not, but the 
boy and the man is flattered with the idea that 
he is going to escape the primal curse, and that 
when mixing with his fellow men, he shall not 


‘be classed with the common mass that toil for 


their daily bread. Poor-fool! if such are his 


and so much money in obtaining what is too. 
frequently misnamed an education, he had bet- 
ter been a slave at the oar, for of one it may be 
said he is useful in one way at least, while the 
other is not only useless to the world, but by 
his examples serves to perpetuate error. Edu- 
cate the young as much as you please ; but do 
not educate them for places where they are not 
wanted ; nor in such a way as to render them 
worthless members of the community, incapable 
of getting a direct living inany honourable way, 
if a change of circumstances or unavoidable ne- 
cessity, throw them upon their own resources. 
That is not education, at least not such as we 
require in this country, which only accumulates 
abstract knowledge, without regard to utility or 
condition, or that physical and mental training 
indispensable in a country like ours. ae 
If the pernicious influence of this notion of 
the degradation of labour is thus perceptible on 
our young men, it is still more fearfully marked 
on the conduct and the condition of our females. 
In all parts of the world, the female of pure 
morals, good habits, and sound constitution— 
females in short, fit to become the mothers of 
men, such men as are to control the destinies 
of our Republic, have been found in the do- 
mestic sanctuaries of rural life. | 
Trained up under the eye of a judicious mo- 
ther ; taught that to be useful in whatever sphere 
they are placed, is one of the first duties of wo- 
man; free from the contagious examples of 
splendid vice, and the poisonous influence of 
the moral, atmosphere of the city, the daughters 
of the country should remain the noble and pure 
hearted women their mothers were, uninfected 
by the prevalent absurdities of the day. ‘There 
is every reason to fear that such is not the case: 
that the feelings which emanate from the at- 


‘mosphere:of wealth, idleness, and vice, are in- 


sensibly spreading over the country, and pene- 
trating bosoms that should be sacred to nobler 
aspirations. A father may be worth his hun- 
dreds of thousands, but is that a reason why 
his daughters should not be so instructed and 
trained as to be able properly to sustain the 
high obligation which is expected to rest on 
them as women and as mothers, in any of the 
situations: in which an honorable woman may 

No person who looks at things as they are, 
can wonder at the increasing number of unmar- 
ried women in our country, The man who 
marries in every case (or if there are excep- 
tions, they are so few as not to be worth notice, ) 
wishes a wife that will take care of his property 
as well as himself: that is competent to take 
charge of his house in every respect, and see 
that every thing is managed and cared for as it 


expressly contradicts modern science, which as- 


should bo; and when so many of our females: 


i 

| 


reasons for spending so many years of his life, | 


| horses. 


ents of which are poverty and pride. 

Too often, however, to keep up appearances, 
resort is had to courses whi¢h debase the mind, 
and are sure precursors to infamy, degradation, 
and ruin. Let it be fully impressed on the mind 
of every one that labour, personal labour, in it- 
self is never disgraceful; and that the ability to 
provide for themselves, is a duty enjoined by 
God himself on every individual.—AJlb. Cul. 


GROWTH AND MANUFACTURE OF TEA. 


The tea tree we will consider as an evergreen, 
and that when the picking begins, which is 
about the month of May, it will be in full leaf, 
and nearly ready to shoot out again with the- 
young shoots, 

The first shoot, on the bud coming out, co- 
vered with hair, then forms the fine Flowery 
Pekoe. Should it have a few days more growth, 
the hair begins to fall off, the leaf expands, and 
then it becomes the Black Leaf Pekoe. In this 
tree, of course, there are some young shoots, 
which have more flashy and finer leaves: they 
would make the Souchong. The next best 
leaves would make the Campoy, and the next 
the Congou, and the refuse leaves would make 
the Fokien Bohea. 

Generally speaking that may be considered 
as the way in which the tea would be made. 
This relates only to the tea furmers. 

The tea farmers pick the leaves in this way, 
give them a sufficient rough drying, and carry 
them to market, where they are met by the tea 
manufacturers, much in the same way as the 
dairy farmers are met in England by the cheese 
and butter factors. 

The manufacturers, knowing the kind of tea 
that will best’ suit their own manufacture, pur- 
chase from the persons growing it, the particu- 
lar kind they want, those they take home, and 
mix so much of this kind, and so much of the 
other as will make the tea up to the quality 
they are accustomed to make each particular 
chop. 

Thus it appears that all the black teas are the 
product of the same tree, taking the teas of the 
same district. The general quality will depend 
very mien upon the season. 

The Chinese ‘characters for Souchong, are 
small and heavy, meaning something small 
quantity, but very valuable, I suppose. 7 

Souchong, is the best quality of black tea 
imported by the Company. ? 

There is also the Powchaqng, which may be 
selected leaves; this takes its name from the 
pow, orthe parcel that it is doubled up in. 

There is also Campoy, the Chinese charac- 
ters for which are keen pucy, which means 
carefully fired, or that the process of drying 
has been done with a great deal of care; it is 
also sometimes called keen sener, or carefully 
selected. We generally reckon the Powchong 
rather better than‘the Souchong. 3 

Pekoe, means white hair. ‘There areene dis- 
tricts named but Twankay and Singlo. 


——-— 


TRON MORE VALUABLE THAN GOLD. 


In the manufacture of steel, an article may 
be raised in value from a halfpenny to thirty- 
five thousand guineas—from one cent to two 
hundred thousand dollars! A pound of crude 
iron costs half a penny ; it is made into watch 
springs, every one of which is sold for half a 
guinea, and weighs only one-tenth of a grain. 
After deducting for waste, there are in a pound 
weight seven hundred grains. It therefore 
affords stecl for seventy thousand watch springs, 
the value of which, at halfa guinea each, is 
thirty-five thousand guineas. © 


HUNTING OF WILD HORSES. 

It is necessary, in order to hunt wild horses, 
to have at least thirty men well mounted, under 
the orders or direction of their leader or em- 
ployer. Their first care is, to observe the route 
which the animals generally take when pur- 
sued, then they form what is called a “ mague- 
ra,” which is nothing more than an immense 
pen, ‘¢rodeo,” already described. From the 
principal entrance they form two lines, compo- 
sed of stakes, that are about four or five feet dis- 
tant from each other, and secured by cross poles 
to keep the animals from breaking through or 
leaping over them; these two lines are some- 
times about a league in length, and form an an- 
gle, the extreme points can searcely be visible 
from one to the other, and affords a space capa- 
ble of receiving from four to five thousand 
When this preliminary arrangement is 
concluded, they begin by training about fifteen 
mares or horses to set off at full gallop from the 
entrance of the ‘¢‘ manga,” and not stop until 
they arrive in the large “ rodeo.” ‘These are 
called * guides ;” and, if stopped in their career, 
the hunt will be frustrated, and all the labour 
entirely lost. On the evening of the day which 
has been appointed for the hunt, the ** baguales” 
are driven to that part of the plain which is op- 
posite the ** manga,” and at daybreak the lead- 
er of the hunt reconnoitres the animals; after 
which he stations his men at the distance of two 
hundred paces from each other, and separates 
the trained guides into two equal divisions ; one 
opposite the entrance of the “ manga,” and the 
other in the centre; and then eight or ten horse- 
-men are sent to unite the “ baguales,” taking 
care to make a large circuit, so as not to be 
seen too soon, which might endanger the result 
of the hunt, which commences as soon as they 
succeed in getting the animals between them 
and the manga ; they then gallop towards them, 
making the air resound with their shouts, and 
agitating it with large flags of red cloth. ‘Their 
charges are made; as well as can be executed, 
in a straight line, and with great “velocity. As 
soon as the “ baguales” pass by the men that 
have been previously stationed by the leader, 
these unite with the first, and charge with them; 
the men stationed with the trained guides, hear- 
}ing the approach of the herd of wild horses, 
when at a league’s distance; and, as they near 
the men, give the appointed signal, and retire 
behind the stakes. The baguales, on observ- 
ing the guides gallop on before, redouble their 
speed to join them; then the men follow up, ex- 
cite the ardour of their horses, redouble their 
shouts, and, by agitating their red flags, they 
augment the terror of the frightened animals so 
as to impede them from seeing the snare, and 
by this means are driven into the rodeo. The 
-huntsmen follow immediately after, and form 


up before the entrance, while ten or twelve 
close it up with sirong poles. This ends the 
Sizteen Years in Chili and 


AGE OF ANIMALS. 


A bear rarely exceeds twenty years; a 
dog lives twenty years; a wolf twenty; a 
fox fourteen or sixteen; lions are long lived. 
Pompey ‘lived to the age of seventy. The 
average age of cats is fifteen years ;-a squir- 
rel or hare seven or eight’ years; rabbits 
seven. Elephants have been known to live 
400 years. When Alexander the great had 
conquered one Porus, King of India, he took a 
great elephant which had fought valiantly for 
the King, and called him Ajax, dedicated him 
to the sun, and let him go with this inscription, 
** Alexander, the sun of Jupiter, hath dedicated 
Ajax to the sun.” The clephant was found with 
this inscription 350 years afterwards. Pigs 
have been known to live to the age of thirty 
years ; the rhinoceros to twenty. A horse has 
been known to live to the age of sixty-two, but 
average twenty-five to thirty. Camels some 
times live to the age of one hundred. Stags are 
long-lived. Sheep seldom exceed the age of 
ten. Cows live about fifteen years. Cuvier 
considers it possible that whales sometimes live 
one thousand years.—Mr. Malleton has the 
skeleton of a swan that attained the age of two 
hundred years. Pelicans are long-lived. A 
tortoise has been known to live to the age of 
one hundred. 


WEALTH AND SPLENDOUR OF THE SCOTTISH 
COURT IM ANCIENT TIMES. 


If we make allowance for the rudeness of the 
period, the personal state kept up by the Scot- 
lish sovereign was little inferior to that of bis 
brother monarch of England. The various offi- 
cers of the royal household were the same; 
and when encircled by these dignitaries, and 
surrounded by his prelates, barons and vassals, 
the Scottish Court, previous to the long war of 
liberty, and the disastrous reign of David the 
Second, was rich in feudal pomp. This is prov- 
ed by what has already been observed as to the 
condition of the royal revenue, when compared 
with the inferior command of money. which we 
find at the same era in England; and some ‘in- 
teresting and striking circumstances, which are 
incidentally mentioned by our ancient histo- 
rians, confirm this opinion. As eaffly as the. 
age of Malcom Canmore, an unusual splendour 
was introduced into the Scottish court by his 
Saxon queen. This princess, as we learn from 
Turgot, her confessor, brought in the use of 
rich and precious foreign stuffs, of which she 
encouraged the importation from distant ‘coun- 
tries. In her own dress she was unusually 
magnificent; whilst she increased the parade 
attendant on the public appearance of. the sove- 
reign, by augmenting the number of his per- 
sonal officers, and employing vessels of gold 
and silver in the service of his table. Under 
the reign of Alexander the First, the intercourse 
of Scotland with the East, and the splendid ap- 
pearance of the sovereign, are shown by a 
singular ceremony which took place in the 


‘High Church at St. Andrews. This monarch, 


anxious to show his devotion to the apostle of 
that name, not only endowed the religious 
house with numerous lands, and conferred upon 
it various immunities, but, as an additional 
evidence of his piety, he commanded his favour- 
ite Arabian horse to be led up to the high 
altar, whose saddle and bridle were splendidly 
ornamented, and his housings of a rich cloth of 
velvet. A squire at the same time brought the 
king’s body armour, which were of Turkish 
manufacture, and studded with jewels, with his 
spear and his shield of silver ; /and these, along 
with the horse and his furniture, the king, in 
the presence of his prelates and barons solemn- 
ly devoted and presented tothe church. The 
housing and arms were shown in the days of 
the historian who has recorded the event. On 
another océasion, the riches of the Scottish 
court, and, we must add, the foolish vanity of 
the Scottish monarch and nobles, were evinced 
in a remarkable manner.” Alexander the Third 
and a party of a hundred knights, were present 
at the coronation of Edward the First; and in 
the midst of the festival, when the king sat at 
table, and the wells and fountains were running 
the choicest wines, he and his attendants dis- 
mounted, and turned their horses, with their 
embroidered housings, loose amongst the popu- 
lace, to become the property of the first person 
who caught them—a piece of magnificent ex- 
travagance, which was imitated by prince Ed- 
aund, the king’s brother, and others of the Eng- 
lish nobles.—Yyler’s History of Scotland. 


RELIGION IN PRUSSIA. 

At the end of 1887, the proportion of the 
diflerent creeds was as follows, and this pro- 
portion is pretty much in the same ratio in 
in the last census:—Protestants, 8,604,748; 
Catholics, 5,294,003; membets of the Greek 
Church, 1300; Mennonites,; 14,495; Jews 
who are burghers, 102,917; Jews who are 
not burghers, 80,662. ‘The | Protestants for- 
med about three-fifths of the whole popula- 
tion, and the Catholics about! three-eights, so 
that there are about eight Protestants to five 
Catholics, while all other sects together com- 
pose but one-seventieth of the whole population. 
In the east part of the province of Prussia, the 
Protestants are to the Catholics as seven to one, 
while in West Prussia the numbers of Catholics 
and Protestants are nearly equal. In Posen, 
the population being originally Polish, the re- 
ligion is mostly Catholic, though the number of 
Protestants is by no means sebdasileitite, being 
about one-third. In Brandenburg, Pomerania, 
and a good part of Saxony, countries which 
were the principal seats of the Reformation, the 
population is mostly Protestant. The number 
of Protestants to that of Catholics in these coun- 
tries was as 187 to 2, although, in the district of 
Erfurt, the Catholics predominate. In the wes- 
tern provinces of Prussia, the Catholics prepon- 
derated. In the Rhine province and Westphalia 
together, the Catholics were to Mt Protestants as 


16 to 7; but, in the Rhine provinces alone, the 
Catholics were to the Protestants as 37 to 3. In 
the northern part of Silesia, Protestantism pre- 
dominates, the number of Protestants being to 
that of Catholics as 15 to 4; but in fhe southern 
part, Catholics are most numerous, andare to the 
Protestants as 73 to 8. Since 1831, a peculiar 
sect of the Greek Church has been resident in 
Prussia, having migrated from Russia. They 
are called ‘* Philipones.” ‘They refuse to serve 
inthe army, orto take oaths, and-are most of 
them farmers. The most are to be found at 
Sensburg, in the Government district of Gum- 
binnen, where there are as many as 838. By 
far the greatest number of Mennonites resident 
in the Prussian dominions are to be found in the 
eastern provinces, and especially along the riv- 
ers Neichsel and Memel. 
Dantsic, Elbing, and Koningsberg, where they 
are mostly huxters and distillers of brandy. 
Their number, however, is gradually on the de- 
crease. ‘I'he reason appears to be this: as they 
refuse to perform some of the:most important 

uties of citizens to the state, they are also un- 
der certain disabilities ; as, for instance, they 
are not allowed to increase their landed proper- 
ty by purchase. This and similar causes in- 
duce them to emigrate to other states. In Ber- 
lin, as being the capital, there are more Jews 
than in any other town; viz., 5649; and in 
Potsdam, 2576. ‘The town of Breslau. comes 
next to Berlin, it contains 5403 Jews. In 

Westphalia and Rhine-Prussia together, there 
are 16,800 of them. : 


NO MISTAK 

Bend the first and third fingers of the hand, 
and commencing with March at the thumb, 
count on, the bent fingers will indicate the 


months which have but thirty days in them. 


There are many at] 


THE LAST DAYS OF CHARLES IX. 

This was the young King of France—young 
in years—and old in the most odious crimes, 
who allowed himself to be the tool of the Roman 
Pontiff, Gregory XIII., and caused the atrocious 
massacre of his Protestant subjects, on the night 
of St. Bartholomew, August 24, 1572. 

The following is from Charles Lacretclle’s 
History of France, during the Religious Wars; 
and Fry’s Church History, p. 358, &c. 

After the massacre, Charles 1X. appeared al- 
ways wild and gloomy. ‘All the congratula- 
tions of the court of Rome,” says Lacretelle, 
‘the processions, songs did not restore quiet to 


vulsed state, into which the first sound of the 
signal bells had thrown him; his lips were trem- 
—— step hasty, his eyes rolling and blood- 
shot.’ 

The massacre took place the 24th of August, 
1572; he died the 30th of May, 1574, aged 25 
years. | 

‘‘His sickness, was accompanied with the 
most violent symptoms which are remarked in 
cases of melancholy; his breast was specially 
affected; but his blood flowed through every 
pore; frightful recollections haunted him in his 
bed, which was always bathed in blood; he 
would but could not tear himself from that 
place. Often his looks were wild, like those of 
a man who believes himself chased by avenging 
ghosts. He repeated still from habit the blas- 
phemies which accompanied all his words ; and 
then would beseech the mercy of God. His 
agony was greater when he perceived his moth- 
er approach his bed. He shuddered. to see her 
so calm after their common crime; he seemed 
at a loss whether he should fall a victim to the 
vengeance of God, or to an attempt upon his 
person by his enemies, perhaps by his mother. 
He entertained the most frightful suspicions, 
from which he reproached himself; he would 
question his physicians, fancy he perceived in 
them a want of frankness, would curse them and 
curse himself; he found little consolation except 
in conversation with his nurse; she was a Pro- 
testant, and he had prevented her being included 
in the number of victims of St. Bartholomew: 
‘‘Ah! Aunty,” he said to her, “I have followed 
bad advice! My God pardon me, be gracious 
tome! I know not where Tam. What will 
all this come to? what shall I do? Isee clearly 
I am lost.” | . 


| CHEAPNESS OF LIVING IN THE SOUTH OF FRANCE. 


In the city of Pau the wages of a man ser- 
vant are from twenty to thirty francs [twenty- 
five francs are equal to a -pound) sterling] 
per month. A sempstress is paid only eight 
sous per day, besidesher maintenance. A day 
labourer receives from twenty to twenty-two 
sous per day: journeymen tailors, two francs 
per day ; masons, thirty sous per day, and head 
masons or builders two francs; carpenters, 
thirty sous; gardeners the same; _ cabinet-ma- 
kers and painters, fifty sous per day, which is 
the highest rate of wages. Clerks in warehouses, 
or counting houses, receive from forty to fifty 
francs per month. The priests charge five 
francs for a mass performed for an individual, 
or at a funeral, and ordinary funerals cost about 
thirty or forty francs. Private soldiers receive 
only one sous perday. In the smaller towns of 
the department of the Lower Pyrenees there are 
many proprietors who live in a style of geatili- 
ty upon 2000 or 3000 francs (£80 to £120) per 
annum ; fowls, eggs, bread, and vegetables form- 
ing almost the only provision of the country 
residents. In the town of Argeles, consisting 
of two thousand inhabitants, one calf and one 
sheep were weekly sacrificed to the appetites of 
the whole town, two English families consuming 
at least a fourth part of this provision. During 
‘four months no beef was to be met with.— Mrs. 
Ellis’s Summer and Winter in the Pyrenees. 


MR. SPARKS’S LECTURE.—An Anecdote. 


Mr. Sparks, during a course of lectures on the 
History of the Colonies, which he delivered 
in New York, related the following anecdote: 

‘¢ Although it was unlawful for the Colonies to 
coin money, that being one of the prerogatives 
of the crown, in 1662 Massachusetts stamped 
and issued shillings and sixpences. Their ap- 
pearance, said Mr. Sparks, did not speak very 
highly of the condition of the arts. ‘They bore 
upon one side the impress of a tree or shrub, 


called the pine tree, which gave the name of 


the coin, although it was difficult to conceive the 
the reason for this cognomen, as. it would puzzle 
a botanist to explain what species of tree it re 

sembled. An anecdote on this point might be 
worth relating. A gentleman of the Colonies 
having an audience with his majesty, the King 
expressed his indignation atthe presumption of 
the Colonies in usurping his prerogative in issu- 
ing coin. A number of the Massachusetts coin 
were shown to him, and after regarding them 
attentively for a few minutes, he inquired what 
kind of a tree was intended to be represented 
uponthem. The gentleman replied ‘ it is the royal 
oak, which was the means of preserving your 
majesty’s life.” This proof of royalty was per- 
fectly satisfactory, and no more complaints were 
made of the Massachusetts Mint.” 


JEWS’ PLACE OF WAILING. 

‘¢ In the afternoon I went to the place where 
the Jews are permitted to purchase the right of 
approaching the site of their Temple, and of 
praying and wailing over its ruins, and the 
downfall of their nation. - The spot is on the 
western exterior of the area of the great Mosque, 
considerably south of the middle; and is ap- 
proached by a narrow crooked lane, which there 
terminates at the wall, in a very small open 
place. The lower part of the wall is here com- 
posed of the same kind of ancient stones which 
we had before seenon the east. ‘Two old men, 
Jews, sat there upon the ground, reading ina 
book of Hebrew prayers. On Fridays they 
assembled here in great numbers. It is the 
nearest point, in which they can venture to ap- 
proach their ancient temple; and, fortunately 
for them, it is sheltered from observation by the 
narrowness of the lane and the dead walls 
around. Hete, bowed in the dust, they may at 
least weep undisturbed over the fallen glory of 
their race, and bedew with their tears the soil 
which so many thousands of their forefathers 
once moistened with their blood.”—Robinson’s 
Researches in Palestine. 

RESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION.—Just 

published by the Board, Missionary Tales for Little 
Listeners, by M. A.S. Barber, L vol. 18mo. 
Traditions of the Covenanters; or Gleanings among the 


—" by the Rev. Robert Simpson, Sanquhar. 1 vol. 
18mo. 
And will be published in a few days— ° 

The Scripture Doctrine of Sanctification stated and de- 
fended against the error of Perfectionism. By William D. 
Snodgrass, D.D 1 vol. 18mo. 

JAMES RUSSELL, Publishing Agent. 
George and Seventh streets, Philadelphia. 
ec 4 


EMOVAL.—Davip Owen & Son, have removed from 
No. 24 North Gay street, to No. 38 Market street, third 
door West of Frederic street, BALTIMORE, where they have 
always on hand all the Books and Tracts of the Presbyte- 
rian rd of Publication, and other religious Books. 
Xx David Owen & Son, are also Agents for the Presby- 
terian, for the city of Baltimore. jan 1—4¢ 


EW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN.—H. Hooker, N..W. 
corner of Chestnut and Fifth streets, Philadelphia, 

has recently added to his collection of Juveniles, the fol- 
lowing highly approved publications, embellished with en- 


gravin hild’s Gem for 1842. exceedingly pretty. ‘Tales 
ofthe Chruniclers. Value of Time, by Mrs. Barwell. Mrs. 
Barbauld’s Lessons, new style. ‘The Old Oak Tree. Walk 


in the Country in Autumn, and Winter, and Spring, and 
Summer. Adventures of a Fire Screen. Mrs. Mead's 
Sketches of Real Life. Florence Arnott. Jessie Graham. 
Charles Linn. Helen of the Glen, new edition. Persecuted 
Family, do. Ralph Gemmell, do. Willy the Wanderer. 
Samuel Wisdom. Kriss Kingle’s Book for Good Boys and 
Girls. Cousin Lucy’s Strries, Do. do. Conversations. Pop- 
lar Grove. Early Friendship. The Mignonette. Pau! and 
Virginia, new style. Elizabeth, or Exiles of Siberia, do. do. 
Ramble’s Country Scenes. Blind Alice. Philip and his 
Garden. Peepotf Day. Parley’s Farewell. Merry’s Mo- 
ral Tales. Tales of the Village. Belzoni in Egypt. Fairy 
Rhymes. Looking Glass for the Mind. 

English and Annuals, for 1842.—H. Hooker 


‘has received his supply of all the -English and American 
Annuals, and which he offers atlow prices. dec 25—2t 


his mind; he was seen habitually in that con-. 


; OBERT CARTER, Theological, Classi isce! 
RE, the following, amon 
Ihe Person and Glory hein 
Watson's Body of Divinity; Svo, Jay's Evening 
xercise; 12mo. ‘The Inquirer Directed to an Ex r- 
mental and Practical View of the Holy Spirit; Re 
Octavius Winslow; 12me. The Dew of Israel, and the Lily 
of God ; by Dr. F. W. Krummacher, author ot “ Elijah the 
Vishbite,” &c.; 12mo. Symington on the Atonement; 12m 
Do. on Dominion of Christ; 12mo. Hill and Valley; by Miss 
Sinclair; 12mo, Willison’s Communicants’ Catec Abn 18mo, 
Romaine on Faith; 12mo. Anecdotes, Ilbustrative of the 
Shorter Catechism; by Joha Whitecross; 18mo. The K to 
the Shorter Catechism ; cuntaining Cathechetical Exercises: 
a Paraphrase, and a New Series of Proofs on each Question; 
New Edition; 18mo. Sorrowing, Yet Rejoicing; 32mo The 
Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life; by Professor Wilson 
12mo. ‘The Lite and Levers of the Rev. Juseph Alleine A. 
of“ An Alarm to the Unconverted;" 12me. Wat. 
8s Apo 
vate Thoughts; 12mo. Porteus’ Lectures on Matthew: 
The Minister Family; 12mo. Family at 
McCrie’s Lectures on the Book of Esther; 18mo. Scougal’s 
Entire Religious Works, consisting of the Lite of God in the 
— Sermons, &c.; 18mo. History of the Churches of New 
York, with plates; 18mo. TheeGrace of Exemplitied 
in the case of William Mills. The Westminster Assemb! 's 
Catechism Explained; by Fisher and Erskine; 
Baxter's Call, and other Fseays; 12mo. The Extent of’ the 
Atonement; by Howard Malcom, A. M.; 12mo. The Lj 
Dr. Nisbet, of Carlisle, Pa Miller 
D. D, Princeton, N. J.; 12mo, Memoir 
Our Protestestant Forefathers; by W.S, D D: 18mo. 
Discourses on the Millennium; by Rev. M 1 Adam, 12mo. 
Stevenson on the Oflices of Christ; 12mo. Bostwick on Bap- 
tism; Second Edition. Christian Father at Home; by ad 
Dr. Brownlee; 18mo. The Christian Youth's Book; do 12mo. 
Interesting Narratives; by Rev. Joseph Belcher; 12m0.— 
Brown 8 Short Catechism for Children; 18mo, Do. 32mo. 
Calvin on Secret Providence; translated by Rev. James Lil- 
lie; 18mo. eed my Lambs, 18mo; by D. Wilson 
rook in the Lot, srey'e Ob- 
servation 8mo; New Edition.” Old Humphrey's Ob- 
‘Tie Works of Thomas Chalmers, D. D.&e,7V 
Contents.—Vols. 1 and 2, on Natural Theology "3 a en 
the Miraculous and Internal Evidences of Christianity ; 5 
Moral and Mental Philosophy,—this volume has never before 
been published; 6, Commercial Discourses,—one half of 
which is entirely new; 7, Astronomical Discourses,—the on 
Ollers the above, togethe 
the trade, country merchants, and others, at moderare pric 
ters promptly attended to, and the books 
ers from Clergymen and Stude i 
promptly supplied, when accompanied the 
duced prices, jan 


UPERIOR BLANK BOOKS AND sTa’ 
S Merchants and others who may 
for the ensuing year, are informed that they may select fees 
a large assortment, or have them made to order. of superior 
white and blue glazed paper, English and American the 
most reasonable prices. 7 HOGAN & ‘THOMPSON 
oreign and American Statione 
dec 25—3t 108 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


EW MUSIC BOOKS.—Boston Academy's C 
of Church Musie—published under the 

Boston Academy of Music. The Boston Handel & Hadyn 
Society Collection of Church Music, by Lowell Mason The 
Massachusetts Collection of Psalmody, by the Boston Handel 
and ee Society. Edited by George James Webb, Presi- 
dent of the Society. ‘Tho Modern Psalmist, by Lowell Ma- 
son. Published under the sanction of the Boston Academ 
of Music. Boston Anthem Book, being,a selection of ip 
thems and other pieces, by Lowell Mason. Manual of the 
Buston Academy of Music, for instruction in the elements of 
vocal music on the system of Pesialozzi,-by Lowell Mason 
Professor in the Academy. The Odeon, a collection of se- 
cular melodies, arranged and harmonized for four voices, de- 
signed for adult singing schvols, and for social music par- 
ties, by G. J. Webb, and Lowell Mason. ‘The Boston Glee 
Book, edited by Lowell Mason, and G. J. Webb. The Ame- 
rican Glee Book, consisting of a selection of Glees, Madri- 
gals, and Rounds, from the most distinguished English 

erman authors, by J. Webb. ‘rne Gentlemen's Glee 
Book, consisting of a selection of Glees for men’s voices by 
the most admired German composers, by Lowell Mason 
The Boston Musical Institute's Collection of Church Music, 
comprising @ great variety of Psalm and*Hymn Tunes An- 
thems, Chants, Sentences, and other set pieces ; by F. Comer 
organist of King’s Chapel, Boston. ‘The Lyrist, consisting ot 
a selection of new Songs, Duetts, and ’ rios, from recent 
works of various authors, compiled by Lowell Mason, and G 
J.Webb. The Music of Nature, or an attempt to prove that 
whatis passionate and pleasing in the art of singing, speak- 
ing, and performing upon musical instruments, is derived 
from the sounds of the animated world, with curjous and in- 
teresting illustrations, rode Gardiner. The Juvenile Sing- 
a. Beery by Lowell Mason, and G. J. Webb. The Boston 
School Song Book, published under the sanction of-the Bos- 
ton Academy of Music, origina! and selected, by Lowell 
Mason. Little Songs for Little Sin ers, by Lowell Mason 
published under the sanction of the Boston Academy of Mu- 
sic. The Southern Harp, consi ing of original sacred and 
moral Songs, adapted to the t popular melodies, for the 
piano forte, and guitar, by Mrs. MaryS. B. Dana. Chants of 
the Episcopal Church, comprising a few of the old standard 
chants of acknowledged merit, with a few original chants 
composed expressly for this work, by the editor—edited by 
George Kingsley Constantly on hand and for sale 

HENRY PERKINS, 

jan 8—6t No, 134 Chesnut street, Philadelphia. 


OOKS FOR PRESENTS.—The Presbyterian | 
Publication has for salen number of 


pire po and fancy style, suitable for Presents, among 


comparison with any of the publication 
JAMES RUSSELL, Publishi 
Corner of Seventh and George streets, Philadelehig 


AE WAY OF LIFE.—Just published, by t | 
_ CAN Sunpay Senoor UNION. arid for 
pository, No. 146 Chestnut street, Philadelphia—The Way 
of Life, 343 pages, 18mo., by Charles Hodge, Professor in the 
Theological a Princeton, with a beautiful Frontis- 
piece and Vignette ‘Title —* Thus saith the Lord hold I 
set before you the Way of Life.”—Jeremiah, xxi. 8 
From the Presbyterian, . 
“What Professor Hodge does, he does well; there is no- - 
thing common place in his manner of treating theological 
subjects; and in the volume before us, a very favourable spe- 
cimen is furnished of lucid discussion. The book is not for 
a careless reader; thought is condensed j every page, and 
thought will be necessary in the reader fully to appreciate 
the reasonings. ‘Io well educated minds, it is likely to be 
best suited, and to such it must be useful, if they are really 
searching afier the truth. Weknow not thatone part of the 
book is better than another, but we were particularly pleased 
with the chapters on Faith, and Holy Living. We ho 
this book may be widely circulated.” 
From the hr Observer. 
3 work was prepared at th uest of the Commi 
of Publication of the ‘American Sunday School be 
was prepared to meet a known want—to answer a well de- 
fined purpose. ‘ Are the Scriptures really a revelation from 
God? If they are, what doctrines déthey teach? And what 
influence should those doctrines exert on the heart and life?’ 
This book is designed to give satisfactory answers to these 
important inquiries, And on these subjects it is intended as 
a guide to be placed in the hands of intelligent and educa- 
ted young persons to direct their steps in the way of life. It 
presents briefly some of the prominent reasons w 
cordial] belief Scriptures, 
the great practical doctrines which they teach, a 
hallowed influences which they exert obs these 
them. jan 1—3t 


OGAN, THOMPSON & CO., WuoLesaLe AND RE- 

L TAIL BOOKSELLERS AND Stationers, No. 49 Camp 
Street, two doors south of Gravier street, west side, New 
Or_eans—Have constantly on hand an extensive Stock of 
Books and Their department of Theological and 
School as well as Miscellaneous Books, is equal, if not supe- 
rior to any in the Southern country. Ministers and ethers, 
wishing to purchase Theological and Religious books, are 
certain to find the best collection at their Sture. 

_ Their Stock of Schvol Books is especially worthy of no- 
tice, comprising as it does, all the best Works for elementary 
education, as well as for High schools and Colleges. ‘l'each- 

Families, will be supplied on 


ich require 


ers, Country Merchanis, ar 
the most accommodating terims. 

Law.and Medical Books.—They also keep an extensive 
Library jof Law and Medical Books. Lawyere, Physicians, 
Studer, private wishing to make additions 
ty their Libraries, wi much faeilitat | 
though their Stock, 

They have also a — assortment of Blank Books, 
Paper, and Stationary, both Foreign and American, of every 
description, ‘Their connexion with one of the largest Ma- 
nufacturing and Publishing Houses in the country, affords 
them the means of getting Stock of all kinds, with the least 
possible delay, and also of selling at moderate prices. They 
respectfully invite public attention to their Establishment, 
feeling confident that they can give general satisfaction, 
They receive all the new Werksins fast as published. 

N.B. At their Store is kept the Bibles of the New Or- 
leans Bible Society. oct 


ICK’S THEOLOG Y.—Just published, a new edition of 

F Lectures on Theology, by the late Rev. John Dick, D.D. 
Minister of the United Associate Congregation, Greyfriars, 
Glasgow, and Professor of Theology to the United Secession 
Church. Published under the superintendence of his Son, 
with a preface, memoir, &c., by the American editor; com- 
plete in 2 vols. 8vo. J. WHETHAM & SON, 

144 Chesnut street, Philadelphia. 

From among the many recommendations of this valuable 
- Work, we select the following, from the pen of Rev. A. Al- 
exander, D.D., Professor of Didactic and Polemic Theology, 
in the Theological Seminary, New Jersey. 

‘The Lectures of the late Dr. Dick are a valuable accession 
to our Theological Literature—a complete system of divin- 
ity, in English, sonnd in doctrine, perspicuous in language, 
and judiciously arranged, has long been a desideratum; 
which is now ably supplied by these ‘Theological Lectures. 
We do not look for much originality in systems of Theology ; 
and every one well acquainted with the subject will per- 
ceive that the author has made a free use of the labours of 
distinguished Theologians, especially of some who wrote in 
the Latin language ; but this should be rather a recommend- 
ation than a disparagement of the work; for in theology we 
do not want novelties, but a clear exhibition of the truths be- 
lieved, from the beginning. 3 

From the Rev. Juhn T. Pressly, D.D., Principal of the 
The slegical Seminary of the First Associate Reformed Sy- 
nod of the West, situated at Allegheny, Penr.sylvania. 

I have learned with much pleasure that you propose to is- 
sue in an improved style a new edition of « Dick's Lectures 
on Thevlogy.” This work was introduced into our Semi- 


and thongh we have in our Library various other valuable 
systems otf Theology in different languages, each of which 
possesses its own peculiar excellency, I donot hesitate to say 
that_taken.as a whole, I give to“ Dick's Lectures” a decided 
preference. 

Here the reader will find a vast amount of Theological 
knowledge well digested, and exhibited in plain ‘and er- 
nate language, and in general a happy illustratiqn, and an 
able defence of the great doctrines of our holy religion. 

It is also highly recommended 
Dr. Elliott, of Pittsburgh; Dr. Hodge, of Princeton; Dr. Ty- 
ler, of Connecticut; and many others. 

_ Asa native American, I sincerely rejoice to find that there 

is.so0° much good sense, and such a regard. for evangelical 

truth in my country, as to demand in so short a time a new 

edition of a work of such imperishable excellence.-: _ 
jan 1—3t Joun T. Pressry. 
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